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The Railroad Strike 


DRASTIC ACTION NECESSARY 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast over National Radio Systems, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1946 


Y Fellow Countrymen: I come before the Ameri- 

can people tonight at a time of great crisis. The 
4 crisis of Pearl Harbor was the result of the action 
by a foreign enemy. The crisis tonight is caused by a group 
of men within our own country, who place their private 
interests above the welfare of the nation. 

As Americans we have the right to look to the President 
for leadership in this grave emergency. I have accepted the 
responsibility as I have accepted it in other emergencies. 

Every citizen of this country has the right to know what 
has brought about this crisis. It is my desire to report to 
you what has already taken place and the action I| intend to 
take. 

‘Twenty Unions INVOLVED 


Negotiations between the unions and the railroad opera- 
tors started in accordance with the Railway Labor Act. 
‘Twenty unions were involved. Eighteen of these unions 
agreed to arbitrate the wage question and an award was 
made. 

Alvanley Johnston, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, refused to arbitrate the 
matter for their union and instead took a strike vote. 

An emergency board heard the case of these two unions 
and recommended the same wage increase awarded to the 
other eighteen unions. Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney, 
however, rejected the emergency board’s recommendation in 
its entirety. 

| began conferring with Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston 
as far back as Feb. 21, 1946, in order that every effort should 
be made to avert a rail strike. When it became evident that 
the parties themselves were unable to agree, I submitted a 
compromise proposition to all the parties involved. 


Negotiations were made considerably more difficult by the 
attitude of Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston in refusing my 
request that they meet with the operators and the other 
eighteen unions in a joint conference in the office of the 
President of the United States. 

They agreed to meet with the operators, but not in the 
presence of the representatives of the other eighteen unions. 

Accordingly, three separate conferences had to be held in 
the White House. The unions had been awarded an increase 
of 16 cents per hour and certain changes in rules by the 
arbitration and emergency boards. 


TRUMAN Proposes 18'%c RIsE 


I recommended that they accept the 16-cent increase 
awarded by the board, plus 2% cents in lieu of rule changes. 
These rule changes had been considered by the emergency 
board which recommended that most of them be negotiated 
by the parties. 

After consideration this compromise was accepted by the 
operators and by eighteen of the unions. These eighteen 
unions were cooperative. They placed the interests of their 
country first. The compromise was rejected by the locomo- 
tive engineers and the trainmen. 

This offer of an increase of 18% cents per hour was emi- 
nently fair. It would have resulted in actually increasing 
the take-home pay of the union members above the greatest 
take-home pay which they enjoyed during the war. 

In addition, these two unions are among the highest paid 
unions in the country. It is also important that the suggested 
increase of 1814 cents was within the wage stabilization 
formula, and this formula must be maintained. 

Instead of accepting this offer as did the eighteen unions 
and the operators, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney chose 
to reject it and to call a strike of their unions. 
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I assume that these two men know the terrible havoc that 
their decision has caused, and the even more extreme sufter- 
ing that will result in the future. 


It is inconceivable that the rank and file of these two 
unions realize the terrifying situation created by the action 
of these two men. 


The effects of the rail tie-up were felt immediately by in- 
dustry. Lack of fuel, raw materials and shipping is bringing 
about shutdown of hundreds of factories. 


Foop SuppLies ARE PERILED 


Lack of transportation facilities will bring chaos to food 
distribution. Farmers cannot move food to markets. All of 
you will see your food supplies dwindle, your health and 
safety endangered, your streets darkened, your transporta- 
tion facilities broken down. 

The housing program is being given a severe setback by 
the interruption of shipment of materials. Utilities must 
begin conservation of fuel immediately. Returning veterans 
will not be able to get home. Millions of workers will be 
thrown out of their jobs. The added pressure toward infla- 
tion caused by the drop in production cannot be measured. 


While the situation in our country is extremely acute, the 
condition in Europe is tragic. Most of our friends today in 
liberated Europe are receiving less than one-third of the av- 
erage American consumption of food. We have promised 
to help the starving nations of Asia and Europe, and we 
have been helping them. 

We have been exerting our utmost efforts and it is nec- 
essary for us to increase our shipments. At this minute 100,- 
000 tons of grain are being held up by the strike of these 
two unions. UNRRA has twelve ships scheduled to leave 
from our ports with grain. 

These ships cannot sail because the strike of these two 
unions is keeping the food from reaching the ports. If these 
ships are held up any longer, it means that the bread supply 
of 45,000,000 people will be cut off within one week. 


CALLED STARK, TrRaGic TRUTH 


These people are living from hand to mouth. They de- 
pend upon weekly shipments from us to meet their minimum 
daily needs. This grain held up in this country by the strike 
of these few men means the difference between life and death 
to _— of thousands of persons. This is a stark, tragic 
truth. 


If the operation of our railroads is not resumed at once 
thousands of persons both here and abroad will starve. Dur- 
ing these past weeks I have told Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Whitney of the tragedy that would result from a strike. 


They have refused to heed my warning. 


I doubt whether the rank and file of their unions have 
been told these facts. I am telling them now so that each 
one of them can face his conscience and consider the specter 
of starvation and death that will result from the course 
which Mr. Whitney and Mr. Johnston are following. 


I do not speak tonight of the situation in the coal mines 
of the nation where the men are now at work and negotia- 
tions for settlement are now taking place between the Gov- 
ernment and the union. 

I am a friend of labor. You men of labor who are familiar 
with my record in the United States Senate know that I 
have been a consistent advocate of the rights of labor and 
of the improvement of labor’s position. 

I have opposed and will continue to oppose unfair restric- 
tions upon the activities of labor organizations and upon the 
right of employes to organize and bargain collectively. 


This has been the basic philosophy of my political career 
to advocate those measures that result in the greatest good 
for the greatest number of our people. 


Country’s WELFARE Put First 


I shall always be a friend of labor, but in any conflict 
that arises, between one particular group, no matter who they 
may be, and the country as a whole, the welfare of the 
country must come first. 

It is inconceivable that in our democracy any two men 
should be placed in a position where they can completely 
stifle our economy and ultimately destroy our country. 


The Government is challenged as seldom before in our 
history. It must meet the challenge or confess its impotence. 

I would regret deeply if the acts of these two leaders of 
those unions should create such a wave of ill-will and the 
desire for vengeance that there should result ill-advised re- 
strictive legislation that would cause labor to lose those 
gains which it has rightfully made during these years. 


As President of the United States I am the representative 
of 140,000,000 people, and I cannot stand idly by while they 
are being caused to suffer by reason of the action of these 
two men. 


Says Unions FicGnt GovERNMENT 


This is no contest between labor and management. This 
is a contest between a small group of men and their Govern- 
ment. The railroads are now being operated by your Gov- 
ernment, and the strike of these men is a strike against your 
Government. 

The fact is that the action of this small group of men has 
resulted in millions of other workers losing their wages. The 
factories of our country are far behind in filling their orders, 
Our workers have good jobs at high wages, but they cannot 
earn those wages because of the wil‘ull attitude of these few 
men. 


I cannot believe that any right of any worker in our coun- 
try needs such a strike for its protection. I believe that it 
constitutes a fundamental attack upon the rights of society 
and upon the welfare of our country. 

It is time for plain speaking. 

This strike with which we are confronted touches not only 
the welfare of a class but vitally concerns the well being 
and the very life of all our people. 

The railroads must resume operation! 


In view of the extraordinary emergency which exists as 
President of the United States I call upon the men who are 
now out on strike to return to their jobs and operate our 
railroads. —To each man now on strike I say that the duty 
to your country goes beyond any desire for personal gain. 


Witt CALL on ARMY 


If sufficient workers to operate the trains have not re- 
turned by 4 P. M. tomorrow, as head of your Government 
I have no alternative but to operate the trains by using every 
means within my power. 

I shall call upon the Army to assist the Office of Defense 
Transportation in operating the trains, and I shall ask our 
armed forces to furnish protection to every man who heeds 
the call of his country in this hour of need. 

This emergency is so acute and the issue is so vital that I 
have requested the Congress to be in session tomorrow at 
4 P.M., and I shall appear before a joint session of the Con- 
gress to deliver a message on this subject. 
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Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, members of the 

Congress of the United States: I desire to thank 

you for this privilege of appearing before you in 
order to urge legislation which I deem essential to the wel- 
fare of our country. 

For the past two days the Nation has been in the grip of 
a railroad strike which threatens to paralyze all our indus- 
trial, agricultural, commercial and social life. 

Last night I tried to point out to the American people 
the bleak picture which we faced at home and abroad if the 
strike is permitted to continue. 

The disaster will spare no one. It will bear equally upon 
businessmen, workers, farmers and upon every citizen of the 
United States. Food, raw materials, fuel, shipping, housing, 
the public health, the public safety—all will be dangerously 
affected. Hundreds of thousands of liberated people of 
Europe and Asia will die who could be saved if the railroads 
were not now tied up. 

As I stated last night, unless the railroads are manned by 
returning strikers I shall immediately undertake to run them 
by the Army of the United States. 

I assure you that I do not take this action lightly. 
there is no alternative. This is no longer a dispute between 
labor and management. It has now become a strike against 
the Government of the United States itself. 

That kind of strike can never be tolerated. If allowed to 
continue, the Government will break down. Strikes against 
the Government must stop. 

I appear before you to request immediate legislation de- 
signed to help stop them. 


But 


Gives REASON FoR DELAY 


I am sure that some of you may think that I should have 
taken this action earlier and that I should have made this 
appearance here before today. The reason that I did not 
do so was that I was determined to make every possible 
human effort to avoid this strike against the Government 
and to make unnecessary the kind of legislation which I am 
about to request. 

lor months, publicly and privately, I have been supervising 
and directing negotiations between the railroad operators 
and the twenty different railroad unions. I have been doing 
the same with respect to the pending labor dispute in the 
coal mines. 

Time and again I have seen the leaders of the unions and 
the representatives of the operators. Many hours have been 
spent by me personally and many days have been spent by 
my representatives in attempting to negotiate settlements of 
these disputes. 

I assure you that it was not easy to be patient. But, until 
the very last moment, I made every effort to avert this crisis. 
In fact, my representatives were in conference with the two 
striking railroad unions up to two hours before I took my 
place at the microphone last night. 

However, when the strike actually broke against the 
United States Government, which was trying to run the 
railroads, the time for negotiation definitely had passed and 
the time for action had arrived. In that action, you, the 
Congress of the United States, and I, the President of the 
United States, must work together—and we must work fast. 

The action which I have already taken and the action 
which I shall ask you to take are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our Government. That action is also necessary to 
save the great and mighty masses of working men and women 
from the dangerous effects and the ill-advised and misguided 
acts of some of their own leaders. 


“ARROGANCE OF Two Men” 


This particular crisis has been brought about by the: ob- 
stinate arrogance of two men—Mr. Alvanley Johnston, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen. Eighteen other unions and all of the rail- 
road companies of the nation are ready to run the railroads. 
And these two men have tried to stop them. 

I can well appreciate the attitude of those members of the 
Congress and those citizens of the United States outside of 
the Congress who would seek to take vengeance for the un- 
patriotic acts of these two men. However, I am sure that 
none of us wishes to take any action which will injure labor. 

The contribution of labor to the growth of this country 
in peace and its victory in war is at least as great as that of 
any other group in our population. Without well paid, well 
housed and well nourished working men and women in this 
country it would stagnate and decay. I am here not only to 
urge speedy action to meet the immediate crisis, but also 
deliberate and weighty consideration of any legislation which 
might affect the rights of labor. 

The benefits which labor has gained in the last thirteen 
years must be preserved. I voted for all these benefits while 
I was a member of the Congress. As President of the United 
States I have repeatedly urged not only their retention but 
their improvement. I shall continue to do so. 

However, what we are dealing with here is not labor as 
a whole. We are dealing with a handful of men who are 
striking against their own Government and against every 
one of their fellow-citizens, and against themselves. We are 
dealing with a handful of men who have it within their 
power to cripple the entire economy of the nation. 

I request temporary legislation to take care of this imme- 
diate crisis. I request permanent legislation leading to the 
formulation of a long-range labor policy designed to prevent 
the recurrence of such crises and generally to reduce the 
stoppages of work in all industries for the future. 


I request that the temporary legislation be effective only 
for a period of six months after the declaration by the Pres- 
ident or by the Congress of the termination of hostilities. It 
should be applicable only to those few industries in which 
the President by proclamation declares that an emergency 
has arisen which affects the entire economy of the United 
States. It should be effective only in those situations where 
the President of the United States has taken over the oper- 
ation of the industry. 


In such situations where the President has requested men 
either to remain at work or to return to work and where 
such a request is ignored the legislation should: 

(a) Authorize the institution of injunctive or mandatory 
proceedings against any union leader forbidding him from 
encouraging or inciting members of the union to leave their 
work or to refuse to return to work, subjecting him to con- 
tempt proceeding for failure to obey any order of the court 
made in such proceedings ; 

(b) Deprive workers of their seniority rights who, with- 
out good cause, persist in striking against the Government. 
Provide criminal penalties against employers and union 
leaders who violate the provisions of the act. 


Basis FOR Fixinc WacE SCALE 


The legislation should provide that, after the Govern- 
ment has taken over an industry and has directed men to 
remain at work or to return to work, the wage scale be fixed 
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either by negotiation or by arbitrators appointed by the 
President, and when so fixed it shall be retroactive. 

This legislation must be used in a way that is fair to ca- 
pital and labor alike. The President will not permit either 
side—industry or workers—to use it to further their own 
selfish interests or to foist upon the Government the carry- 
ing out of their selfish aims. 

Net profits of Government operation, if any, should go 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

As a part of this temporary emergency legislation I request 
the Congress immediately to authorize the President to draft 
into the armed forces of the United States all workers who 
are on strike against their Government. 

Word has just been received that the rail strike has been 
settled on terms proposed by the President. 

The measures may appear to you to be drastic. They are. 
I repeat that I recommend them only as temporary emer- 
gency expedients and only in cases where workers are strik- 
ing against the Government. 

I take this occasion again to request early action by the 
Congress to continue the price control and stabilization laws 
in an effective form. The stoppage of work in many in- 
dustries has brought about a decline of production which 
has caused great pressure upon price levels. 


SouNbs INFLATION WARNING 


We must protect the workers whom we ask to remain 
on their jobs as well as the millions of workers who have 
remained on their jobs and the many millions of other Amer- 





ican citizens against the extraordinary inflation which may 
come upon us. Delay by the Congress is daily increasing 
these pressures and I urge immediate action. 

I have said that I am most anxious—as I am sure that 
the majority of the members of the Congress are—to do 
nothing which would injure labor or the cause of labor. 


I believe that the time has come to adopt a comprehensive 
labor policy which will tend to reduce the number of stop- 
pages of work and other acts which injure labor, capital and 
the whole population. 


The general right of workers to strike against private em- 
ployers must be preserved. I am sure, however, that adequate 
study and consideration can produce permanent long-range 
legislation which will reduce the number of occasions where 
that ultimate remedy has to be adopted. The whole subject 
of labor relations should be studied afresh. 


I recommend the immediate creation by Congress of a 
joint committee to make that study. That committee should 
study the whole problem and, within a period of six months, 
bring in recommendations for appropriate legislation which 
would be fair to labor and to industry and to the public at 
large. 


I make these recommendations for temporary and long- 
range legislation with the same emphasis on each. They 
should both be part of one program designed to maintain 
our American system of free enterprise with fairness and 
justice to all the American citizens who contribute to it. I 
thank you. 


Our Peace Offensive Has Only Begun 


REPORT ON PARIS MEETING OF BIG FOUR 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Broadcast from Washington, D. C., May 20, 1946 


WISH to talk with you about the meeting of the 

Council of Foreign Ministers at Paris. On that mission 

I was accompanied by Senator Connally, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Senator Van- 
denberg, a Republican member of that committee. I cannot 
adequately express my appreciation of their wise counsel 
and loyal cooperation. Senator Connally was exceedingly 
helpful and Senator Vandenberg by his wholehearted coop- 
eration let the world know that regardless of how much 
he and his party may disagree with the Administration about 
domestic issues, in our relations with foreign Governments 
we have but one policy, the policy of the United States. 


Building the foundations of a people’s peace in a war- 
shattered world is a long, hard process. A people’s peace 
cannot be won by flashing diplomatic triumphs. It requires 
patience and firmness, tolerance and understanding. We 
must not try to impose our will on others, but we must make 
sure that others do not get the impression they can impose 
their will on us. 

The progress made toward peace at the Paris meeting of 
the Council was disappointingly small in light of the ex- 
pectations we had when it was agreed at Moscow last De- 
cember that the Council should resume the work which had 
been interrupted by our inability to agree at London in Sep- 
tember. 


VIEWPOINTS CLARIFIED 
But the progress was infinitely greater than I expected 


when I suggested that the Council should meet in Paris 
preparatory to the prompt calling of a peace conference. We 
differed considerably on a number of fundamental points; 
but we did come to know what those fundamental points 
were and the varying weight the different Ministers attached 
to those points. 

We found that there were three basic issues outstanding 
on the Italian treaty, reparations, the colonies and the Italian- 
Yugoslav boundary, particularly as it concerns the Italian 
city of Trieste. In summarizing the significance of these 
basic issues, I shall deliberately seek to avoid intensifying the 
conflict in viewpoints. 

Our position on reparations is simple. To enable the 
Italian nation to live we have already advanced directly or 
indirectly $900,000,000. We should prefer in the interest 
of peace to forget about reparations. But we are willing to 
agree to limited reparations, provided these do not deprive 
Italy of resources necessary to enable her to subsist without 
external assistance. 

If Italy requires help from others she will look to us. 
And in Paris we made it clear we are not going to advance 
millions of dollars to enable Italy to produce goods to be 
paid as reparations to any of our allies. 


Soviet Ask1nc $100,000,000 


The Soviet Government has insisted on reparations for 
itself of $100,000,000. We have pointed out certain 


sources from which reparations can be taken which would 
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not seriously affect the Italian economy and which would 
yield substantially the amount which the Soviets claim. But 
the Soviet Government is unwilling to count what she will 
obtain from some of these sources as reparations. 

For example, she insists that some of the naval ships 
surrendered by Italy to the navies of the United States and 
Britain be shared with her. She declares the ships are war 
booty. But war booty belongs to the nation capturing it. 
The Soviet Union has never shared with the Allied nations 
any war booty captured by her. We are willing to give to 
her in lieu of reparations some of the naval ships surrendered 
to us. She demands the ships but refuses to consider them 
as a substitute for reparations. She insists upon being paid 
out of current production. Well, we would have to finance 
the production; therefore I refused to agree to the proposal. 

Differences regarding the colonies have been narrowed 
but not resolved. The Soviet Government receded from its 
claim for a trusteeship of Tripolitania, first in favor of a 
joint Soviet-Italian trusteeship and later in favor of an 
Italian trusteeship as originally proposed by the French. 

Our position has always been that the colonies should be 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, having as its ob- 
jective the welfare of the inhabitants and their independence 
at the earliest practicable date. The Trusteeship Council 
should appoint a neutral administrator responsible to it, thus 
avoiding all possible rivalry between the powers. Libya and 
Eritrea should be granted independence in ten years. 

FRENCH AGAINST Fixep Date 

It is open to question whether Italy is in an economic 
position to assume the responsibility of trusteeship and 
whether the return of the colonies to Italy as trustee takes 
sufficiently into account the wishes of the inhabitants. For 
these reasons it was with considerable reluctance that I indi- 
cated my willingness to yield to the French suggestion of an 
Italian trusteeship if that would bring about an agreement 
in the Council, and if it were agreed that a definite date 
would be fixed for the independence of Libya and Eritrea. 
But the French Government was unwilling to agree to a 
tixed date for independence. 

The British felt that because of their promises during the 
war they could not agree to an Italian trusteeship for ter- 
ritory occupied by the Senussi tribes. For security reasons 
they also proposed a British trusteeship for Cyrenaica. 

When no agreement was reached, I again urged the orig- 
inal American proposal for United Nations trusteeship. 

It was my impression that agreement on reparations and 
the colonies as well as on a host of other questions would 
not be long delayed if only a solution of the Trieste problem 
could be found. The Soviet representative finally indicated 
that there would be no serious question on the cession of 
the Dodecanese Islands to Greece but he refused to approve 


it until the other territorial dispositions could be agreed 
upon. 


DIFFERENCE ON CONCLUSIONS 


The experts appointed to investigate the Italian-Yugoslav 
frontier did not differ as to the facts. But the Soviet rep- 
resentative differs from the other members of the Council 
as to the conclusions to be drawn from the facts. It is his 
position that Venezia Giulia must be treated as an insep- 
arable whole, and that, so treated, the claim of Yugoslavia 
to the area is superior to that of Italy. The other represent- 
atives believe that wise statesmanship as well as the explicit 
decision taken by the Council at London requires a boundary 
line which will in the main be an ethnic line leaving a mini- 
mum of people under alien rule. 

It was wrong to give Italy the whole of Venezia Giulia 


after World War I. It would be equally wrong to give 
Yugoslavia the whole of Venezia Giulia now. It would 
transfer from Italy to Yugoslavia approximately 500,000 
Italians. 

The British and French experts proposed ethnic lines 
more favorable to Yugoslavia than our own. In an effort 
to reach agreement we stated we were willing to accept the 
British or French line or any other ethnic line that could be 
justified upon the basis of the London decision. 

The American delegation suggested a plebiscite for the 
area between the line proposed by the United States and the 
line proposed by the Soviet Union—but the Soviet delega- 
tion would not consider a plebiscite except for the whole 
Venezia Giulia area. All of us are agreed that Yugoslavia 
and the countries of central Europe which have for years 
used the port of Trieste shall have free access to Trieste, 
at which there shall be a free port under international con- 
trol. But we will continue to appeal to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Yugoslav Government not to press for a boun- 
dary line which will need and will breed trouble in the 
future. 


BALKAN Accorp BLOCKED 


Agreement on the Balkan treaties is blocked principally 
by the inability of the Council to agree upon the economic 
clauses. Agreement on these provisions may have been de- 
layed as part of a bargaining process, although so far the 
Soviet Government has stood out against the inclusion in 
the treaties of any provision which would promise freedom 
of commerce on the Danube, the gateway to central Europe. 

It is regrettable that our outstanding differences on the 
treaties could not have been adjusted at our recent meeting 
in Paris. A short recess to allow a calm re-examination of 
our respective positions should expedite agreement when we 
reconvene. But when a world short of goods and short of 
food is crying for the return of conditions of peace, we can- 
not indefinitely delay the making of peace and the with- 
drawal of troops from occupied areas. The four Allied Gov- 
ernments cannot indefinitely delay the making of peace with 
countries which they have long ceased to fight, simply be- 
cause they cannot agree among themselves on peace terms. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers was formed to facilitate 
and not obstruct the making of peace. 

It was for that reason that the American delegation pro- 
posed that the Council, at its next meeting on June 15, 
should conclude as far as possible its work on the proposed 
drafts, but that the date for the peace conference should be 
definitely fixed for July 1 or July 15 and invitations should 
be issued at once. 


Voice For OTHERS 


It was our view that the Council had taken sufficient time 
to try to narrow their differences, and at this stage, with the 
principal issues defined, we should not deny to our other 
war partners their right to participate. The making of 
peace is not the exclusive prerogative of any four govern- 
ments. 

The Soviet delegation insisted that invitations for the con- 
ference could not be sent until we had reconvened and agreed 
on all fundamental questions. Unanimous agreement was 
necessary and we were forced, therefore, to recess without 
agreement for the actual calling of the peace conference. 

While the American delegation will, when the Council 
reconvenes, make every effort to reach agreement on funda- 
mental questions, it will renew its demand for the calling 
of a peace conference on July 1 or July 15. 

If we cannot have a peace conference until the four na- 
tions agree on every subject deemed fundamental by any one 
of them, that will give to one member of the Council the 
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power to stop all efforts toward peace. It would be better 
for the Council to submit to the peace conference a single 
draft of each treaty and to set forth in this draft both the 
matters on which agreement had been reached and those on 
which agreement had not been reached. This would permit 
free discussion in the peace conference by all the nations that 
did the fighting, and world opinion will then point the way 
to a final settlement. 

If a peace conference is not called this summer, the United 
States will feel obliged to request the General Assembly of 
the United Nations under Article 14 of the Charter to make 
recommendations with respect to the peace settlements. But 
I confidently expect a peace conference to be called this sum- 
mer. 

Test “or Oursetves,” Too 


The situation which we will face in the coming months 
will be a test not only of others but of ourselves. There are 
now and there will be in the future many occasions which 
might impel us to say, as we did after the last war, that 
much as we would like to cooperate in the restoration of 
Europe, cooperation as a practical matter is impossible with- 
out the sacrifice of our principles, and that we must be con- 
tent to cultivate and defend our own hemisphere. 

But we must not forget that if we fail to cooperate in a 
peace which is indivisible we may again find that we will 
have to cooperate in a war which is world-wide. Whether 
we like it or not, we live in one world. 

I am unwilling to admit that we cannot cooperate with- 
out sacrifice of our principles. If we are going to play our 
part we must take the offensive for peace as we took the 
offensive for war. 

But the victories of peace, like those of war, require 
sacrifice not of principle but for principle. They require 
faith in ourselves and in our ideals. They require initiative, 
resourcefulness, and unrelenting effort. There is no iron 
curtain that the aggregate sentiments of mankind cannot 
penetrate. 

The American delegation at Paris did not hesitate to 
start the offensive for peace. 

Security is the concern of every nation. But the effort 
of one nation to increase its security may threaten the secur- 
ity of other nations and cause them in turn to try to increase 
their own security. The quest for security may lead to less 
rather than more security in the world. 


No A1p To GENERAL SECURITY 


It is in truth extremely difficult to know to what extent 
the action of any nation may be ascribed to its quest for 
security or to its desire to expand. But some so-called secur- 
ity moves on the diplomatic checkerboard have not contrib- 
uted to a general sense of security. 

Many of these moves are said to originate in the fear of 
the revival of German military might. 

On our way to Potsdam last summer President Truman 
and I discussed this situation and agreed that it should be 
American policy to disarm Germany and keep her disarmed 
and to do what we can to prevent a struggle between the 
powers for the control of Germany which might give Ger- 
many the chance to divide and conquer. 

Those principles were stated in the Potsdam agreement. 
But President Truman and I thought at that time that 
the policy of disarming Germany and keeping Germany dis- 
armed for a definite period of years should become a part 
of a solemn treaty between the principal Allied powers. Our 
policy should be to prevent war and not to wait until aggres- 
sion gets out of hand. 

It was not a new thought. It had been foreshadowed in 
the Moscow Declaration of 1943. Others had discussed it, 





but no one more forcefully than Senator Vandenberg in a 
speech in the Senate in January, 1945.* 

At the London meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, when the Soviet Foreign Secretary seemed greatly 
concerned about the Soviet security requirements in the 
Balkans, I suggested a twenty-five year, four-power treaty 
to keep Germany disarmed as a means of preventing any 
real threat to Soviet security. I explained that we contem- 
plated a similar joint guaranty of the disarmament of Japan. 


ProposaAL TO STALIN 

I again proposed such a treaty in a talk with Generalissimo 
Stalin on Dec. 24 while I was in Moscow. The Generalis- 
simo said that if the United States made such a proposal 
he would wholeheartedly support it. 

Later I also spoke to Mr. Bevin, who advised me that 
he personally was most sympathetic to the suggestion. 

In February I sent a working draft of the proposed treaty 
for German disarmament to the Soviet, British and the 
French Governments and the proposed treaty for Japanese 
disarmament to the Soviet, British and Chinese Govern- 
ments. I invited their suggestions as to the draft. 

I was informed by Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault that they 
favored the proposal in principle but would have a few sug- 
gestions to make. I did not hear from Mr. Molotov. Just 
before the Paris meeting I advised the Ministers I would 
like to discuss the proposal at Paris. The Soviet Minister 
agreed to discuss it informally but stated without specifica- 
tion that there were serious objections to the draft. 

At Paris the Soviet representative stated he first wanted 
to know if Germany was being disarmed as contemplated by 
the Potsdam Agreement and he feared the treaty might de- 
lay immediate disarmament. I pointed out that our pro- 
posal could not fairly be so construed; that it did not lessen 
the obligation to disarm Germany now but provided ma- 
chinery to keep Germany disarmed. 

To remove any question as to our purpose I asked Gen- 
eral Clay to request the Allied Control Council to appoint 
representatives with power to go into every zone and make 
a report as to the disarmament of Germany. 

Later the Soviet representative stated that when Genera- 
lissimo Stalin agreed with me to support the treaty | did 
not have a draft of it. He said that as it could not become 
effective until after a German treaty was signed, considera- 
tion of it could be delayed. 


Hore For Soviet SUPPORT 


It is our sincere hope that after the Soviet Union studies 
our proposal and comes to appreciate our earnest desire to 
see Germany disarmed and kept disarmed, the Soviet Union 
will support it wholeheartedly. 

While the making of the German peace settlement may 
take some time, we took the initiative at Paris to propose the 
immediate appointment of special deputies to prepare a 
peace settlement which could be considered at a general Al- 
lied conference, the date of which should be fixed by the 
Council at its next session. 

While there is no German Government yet which would 
accept the settlement, agreement among the Allies on the 
nature of the settlement is necessary to enable the Allies to 
know the goal toward which the Allied occupation and ad- 
ministration should be directed and the kind of German 
Government which should be created to accept the settle- 
ment. 

I also asked that the special deputies on Germany be in- 
structed to report on several pressing problems, including 
boundary and economic questions. We cannot, for example, 


* Vital Speeches, February 1, 1945. 
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continue to carry out the reparation program if Germany 
is not to be administered as an economic unit as agreed upon 
at Potsdam. Whatever boundaries are agreed upon for Ger- 
many, she must be able to subsist without external assistance. 
We cannot subsidize Germany to enable her to pay repara- 
tions to other nations. 

| regret that the Soviet representative was not prepared 
to act upon my proposal for the appointment of special dep- 
uties without further study. I shall renew my proposal when 
the Council reconvenes. 


OccuPATION BURDEN 


Important as the German questions are and eager as we 
are to press for their speedy solution, we must not and can- 
not delay the peace settlements with other countries. At 
Potsdam it was agreed that the start should be made with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland. While 
(jermany must remain under occupation for some time, we 
cannot fail to do our part to rid the rest of Europe of the 
burden of the forces of occupation. There can be no recovery 
in Europe until we do. 

It is particularly important that we press forward vig- 
orously with the Australian treaty. The Moscow Declara- 
tion on Austria contemplated that Austria should be re- 
garded more as a liberated than as a satellite country. It 
was agreed at Potsdam that no reparations would be taken 
from her. She was one of the first countries in Central 
Europe to have free elections following the liberation. The 
continuance of foreign troops in Austria is an undue burden 
on her economy. 

In February we asked that the Austrian treaty be pre- 
pared along with other treaties for satellite states. At Paris 
I insisted upon its preparation, but the Soviet representative 
declined to discuss the Austrian treaty or say when he would 
consider it. 

The making of peace with Austria is essential to the res- 
toration of anything like conditions of peace in Europe. As 
long as there is no peace with Austria and foreign troops 
remain on her soil, military communication lines will con- 


tinue to be maintained in Rumania and Hungary and pos- 
sibly Italy. 

If peace could be made with Austria concurrently with 
the treaties now under consideration, there would be no 
necessity or excuse for a single soldier on foreign soil in 
Europe, with the exception of Germany and a line of com- 
munication through Poland. European states would have a 
chance to live and breathe. 


Troop REDUCTION 


It is American policy to press unremittingly for the con- 
clusion of peace settlements to make possible the withdrawal 
of troops from countries where they do not belong and 
where they impose unjustified economic and social difficulties 
upon the people. And even without waiting for the con- 
clusion of peace treaties it is American policy to press for 
the reduction of occupation troops in all countries. 

Our policy of continuing to press for the return of condi- 
tions of peace, without regard to the making of formal 
peace treaties, finally yielded some constructive results in 
the case of Italy. For months we have been urging the re- 
vision of the Italian armistice so as to restore virtually com- 
plete sovereignty to Italy, except in the colonies and in the 
controversial Venezia Giulia area. At Paris this revision 
was agreed to. 

While the absence of a peace treaty still handicaps Italy 
in her effort to rebuild her broken economic and political 
life, the revised armistice gives the Italian Government the 
largest possible freedom that can be given to it without a for- 
mal peace treaty. 

Our problems are serious, but I am not discouraged. Our 
offensive to secure peace has only begun. We are determined 
to work for political and economic peace in Europe, in the 
Near East and in the rest of the world. We shall work 
for it in the peace conferences and in the Councils of the 
United Nations. The objective of our offensive is not terri- 
tory or reparations for the United States. The objective is 
peace—not a peace founded upon vengeance or greed, but a 
just peace, the only peace that can endure. 


Domestic Peace 


UNITED NATION FORMULA APPLIED TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
By MERWYN H. BROWN, Judge of the Sixth Judicial Court of the State of Nevada 
Delivered before the Nevada State Bar Association, Reno, Nevada, April 19, 1946 


T is a real pleasure to welcome you to the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the State Bar of Nevada. For the 
first time in five years we have the opportunity of meet- 

ing together with the younger lawyers of our state. While 
away at war it was a personal sacrifice in their profession 
which they made for their country. On behalf of the State 
Bar of Nevada, I am happy to pay a tribute to those men 
of the legal fraternity who were in active military service— 
for the splendid performance in their line of duty. The 
great record left by them speaks so highly of the manner in 
which they served, their devotion to their country, and the 
fight they made to keep us free men and to preserve our 
treasured liberties, and above all, to demonstrate to the 
world that our form of government—a government of law 
and order, stands supreme today. 

Our individual freedom is the only reason we are the 
greatest nation on earth. Our service men exerted every 


effort to retain it, to maintain our individual enterprise, and 
our freedom of action for the benefit of each in his desired 
business, profession or pursuit in life. ‘The opposite to indi- 
vidual freedom is domination by the state—it directs and 
governs the activities of the individual—it is a life under 
regulations, restrictions, and positive rule, which ultimately 
leads to poverty and serfdom. 

We respect you men for your accomplishments and most 
sincerely welcome you back to your state and to your chosen 
profession. You are deserving of every consideration, and 
I am sure that the entire bar stands ready to help, aid and 
assist you in every way possible to reestablish yourselves in 
your respective Communities. 

The war has been won internationaly, but I shudder in 
extreme anxiety, as to our situation nationally. Has the 
war been finally won? In other words, has the war been 
won at home? Are there sinister influences from foreign 
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sources operating within our shores who are determined to 
corrupt our nation and overthrow our government—who 
have no desire to preserve and maintain peace, but, who 
shield themselves and their activities by the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution of the United States, to tear down and 
destroy that which our forefathers worked so hard and sac- 
rificed so much to build and accomplish? Again, I ask you, 
are there influences at home which want war, confusion, 
revolution, and anarchy? 

During this month, April, 1946, the last sad chapter of 
the League of Nations will be written in Geneva. The 
main task before its members will be to find a way to end 
its own life. 

In 1919 the League was conceived by honest, conscien- 
tious statesmen from many nations who assembled in Europe 
to find a way to permanent peace. After years of turmoil, 
strife, ruthless destruction, and brutal loss of life during the 
first World War, these men were inspired with noble ideals 
for the benefit of humanity, and earnestly tried to find a 
plan to maintain peace, and to prevent future wars. 

Conferences followed with unlimited debates, suggestions, 
and ultimatums advanced by men of learning from the 
great nations of the world, with the main purpose in mind 
to create and establish a structure so that nations could deal 
with each other without resorting to warfare in order to 
accomplish their ideas of advancement. 

Finally, there was written the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, to which the United States of America never 
subscribed. This document, in a sense, resembled the Arti- 
cles of Confederation of 1777 which was abandoned by the 
thirteen colonies after the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted in 1788. The Articles of Confederation 
have been referred to as “A League of Friendship and in 
which each state shall have one vote.” 

Both the Articles of Confederation and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations lacked the power to bring about ac- 
tion—to enforce mandates or orders—in short to accomplish 
positive results. The requirements of unanimous approval 
of all members of the League before any action could be 
taken against an aggressor nation made it impossible to 
maintain peace. One vote against and the League was 
stalemated. Naturally, an avaricious, aggressor natin 
would not vote to abandon its carefully laid plans to en- 
hance its greedy ends and aims. 

A second world conflict was inevitable. Our government 
realized that it was coming when aggression was _tak- 
ing place around the globe. No real effort was made to 
avoid it. Unity of nations was lacking. A policy of appease- 
ment followed. We were whisked into the world conflict 
like a paper box into a tornado. 


The objects and purposes for which the League of Nations 
was organized were noble and admirable, and it is to be 
regretted that it did not succeed. However, the fact remains 
that it failed miserably in bringing about permanent peace. 

Recovery—this word, more than any other, has been used 
so often during the last twenty-five years. It is doubtful 
whether the people understand its true meaning, and what 
they really expect from a recovery. Webster defines it as 
meaning: “restoration; a repossession; a restoration from 
sickness, weakness or the like.” 

Surely, the entire world must have been sick or the 
people would never have performed as they did particularly 
a. the period between World War I and World War 

In the ’20’s the people of this nation disregarded all rea- 
son and judgment, and embarked upon a grand and glorious 





spending spree, which resulted in a sudden, cruel, and mis- 
erable crash. 

In the ’30’s we went through a depression which saw 
people in a land of plenty suffer from lack of food, shelter, 
and clothing. We had every resource within our country for 
employment, but the production was not sufficient to cure 
the condition. Money was liberally spent by our govern- 
ment to relieve the people. However, it seemed we were still 
“at sea” so far as a plan for the future was concerned. Al- 
though we saw a war on the horizon, the money spent by 
our government was not used for preparedness. We drifted 
hopelessly. We were sick—we acted as if we were spell- 
bound. We took a position of “come what may,” we were 
unable to help ourselves. 

With the start of the '40’s, we were again in the midst 
of war, but still talking about a “Recovery.” 

Recovery from what? Recovery to what? What were 
we talking about—what did we mean? Why did we act as 
we did, and why do we continue to do so? 

In April, 1940, Wendell Willkie wrote ‘““We, the People,” 
a foundation for a political platform for recovery. In this 
treatise, among other things, he said: 

“This declaration will not interest those who regard the 
United States as a laboratory for social experiments .. . It 
will interest only those who think of the United States as 
their land—a land that they know and love—a land that 
became rich through the industry, thrift, and enterprise of 
its people, and will never regain its prosperity in any other 
way.” 

As to our foreign policy, he said: 

“Our political foreign experts should get rid of the habit 
of whispering through the window and slipping things down 
the back alley. Our foreign policies should be forthright 
and clear.” 

After we had become actually engaged in war with Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, Mr. Willkie travelled around the 
globe and from his experiences wrote “One World.” In this 
book he suggested: 

“What are we fighting for,” in which he made these 
statements: 

“A war won without a purpose is ‘ar W rithou 

purpose is a war won without 
victory.” 

Again, an indication that we as a nation were adrift in a 
war without an ultimate plan or purpose. He further stated: 

“What we must win now, during the war, are the prin- 
ciples.” ‘“‘Nothing or importance can be won in peace which 
has not already been won in the war itself.” “We must 
know that we shall win in the future peace only what we 
are now winning in the war—no more and no less.” 

“We must know what the people of Russia and China 
aim for, and we must let them know our aims.” 

He strenuously urged the leaders of this nation to make 
known their purposes during the war. Other great men in 
our country preached the same gospel. Fortunately, some of 
these suggestions took root, and in time conferences among 
the Allies began to take place. 

The first of these was the Declaration of Principles, 
known as the “Atlantic Charter,” by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, on August 14, 1941, which took place aboard a ship 
somewhere on the Atlantic Ocean. 

This document contained these words: 


“The President of the United States . . . and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill . . . being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries on which they 
base their hopes for a better future for the world.” 
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‘This was the beginning of a definite plan for the future 
peace of the world in which eight principles were enumera- 
ted for the “peace loving peoples of the world.” From this 
conference followed other meetings with the same objectives 
in mind. 


The Declaration of the United Nations in Washington, 
D. C. in January, 1942, was signed by twenty-six of the 
Allied countries. 

The Declaration of Four Nations on General Security 
was signed in Moscow on October 30, 1943, by the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. 

The Declaration of Three Powers at Teheran on De- 
cember 1, 1943, was signed by the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of England, and the Premier of 
the Soviet Union. 

The wheels had been set in motion, and the machinery 
was turning toward an aim—a purpose—for a plan of peace 
during wartime. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, an estate in Washington, D. C., 
from August 21st, 1944, to October 7th, 1944, a definite, 
concrete plan for the future peace of the world resulted from 
proposals made by the British, Soviet, Chinese, and the 
United States governments. The Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
pcsals for an international organization set forth the essen- 
tial framework for a charter or constitution having as its 
four main structural supports, the following: 


1. General Assembly 


2. Security Council 


3. Economic and Social Council 


4. International Court of Justice. 


In -February, 1945, the Crimea conference was held, 
which opened the way for the historic San Francisco Con- 
ference, which took place between April 25th, 1945, and 
June 26th, 1945, where the Charter of the United Nations 
was signed by fifty-one countries. 

Although the war with Italy and Germany had ended, we 
were still engaged in a teriffic struggle with Japan. While 
thus engaged, and with the tempo of the nation at war, a 
definite program in writing which had taken hours, days, 
and months to formulate, was agreed upon by fifty-one na- 
tions, to prevent a third recurrence of the two other great 
calamities. 

The Charter of the United Nations is an international 
organization through which the nations of the world may 
work together in their common hope for peace. This docu- 
ment has a dual quality. It is a Declaration and also a Con- 
stitution. . 

The purposes of the organization are as follows: 

1. To maintain international peace and security. 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations. 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems. 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations. 

The principles under the Charter are these: 


1. The sovereign equality of all its members. 
2. To fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed. 


3. To settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means. 


4. To refrain from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state. 
5. To give every assistance in any action taken and to 


refrain from giving assistance to any state against which 
action has been taken. 

6. To ensure that non-member states shall act in accord- 
ance with these principles for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 


7. Non-intervention in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

As a declaration it is moral and idealistic. It binds the 
member nations to work together for peaceful ends, and to 
adhere to certain standards of international morality. It 
commits the United Nations to the maintenance of “inter- 
national peace anc security,” to the development of “friend- 
ly relations among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples,” and to 
the achievements of “international cooperation in solving 
international problems,” together with the promotion and 
encouragement of “respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all.” 

This document states the plan that members are to “re- 
frain in their international relations from threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state.” The members bind themselves to give 
the organization “every assistance in any action it takes,” 
in accordance with the charter, and to “refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventative or enforcement action.” 

Without any condition or qualification, it states the pri- 
mary purpose to be to maintain international peace and 
security. 


These declarations of purposes and principles are sig- 
nificant in themselves. 

As a constitution it creates four principal instruments to 
strengthen its purpose and to accomplish its ends. They are: 


1. General Assembly—a forum for discussion and debate. 
2. Security Council—an enforcement agency. 


3. International Court of Justice—an international court 
in which justiciable cases may be heard. 

4. Economic and Security Council—a social and economic 
institute through which the learning and knowledge of the 
world may be utilized in the solution of it common prob- 
lems. 

Also, as a constitution, it provides for: 

5. Secretariat. 


6. Trusteeship Control. 
With other Agencies. 
As such, it is a realistic and practical document. 


It makes it possible for disputes to be settled by peaceful 
means in such a maner as not to endanger peace and security 
and justice. It provides the machinery to give effect to the 
purpose to maintain the peace—“effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace.” 

What was really needed to have peace was a means to 
peace—‘‘to bring about by peaceful means—adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes.” 

These instruments provided within the Charter of the 
United Nations have the means of suppressing disorder and 
anarchy and the practice of violence. They are the four 
principal agencies through which mankind may achieve the 
establishment of order and security as follows: 


1. An agency to enforce respect for law with moral and 
physical power to prevent and suppress breaches of the peace. 


2. A court in which differences and disagreements are 
heard and determined. 
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3. A meeting place where the moral sense of the com- 
munity could be expressed and its judgments formed. 

4. To these three fundamental and essential instruments 
of order, time and the necessity of advancing civilization 
have added a fourth, an institution through which technical 
knowledge and accumulated experience can be utilized with 
social and economic problems of society. 


We have seen the Charter of the United Nations actually 
work. The General Assembly recently met in London. The 
Security Council is now deliberating in New York, and 
Judges of the International Court of Justice have been 
elected and are ready to function. 


But, while we were in war what did we as a nation—as 
the greatest peace-loving people of the world do in the 
United States to declare our aims for domestic peace— 
peace at home? Although it was only by reason of our 
manpower, our resources, and united spirit and action, our 
system of industry and production, that victory was possible 
for the Allied Nations, what have we accomplished for 
peace in America? 

Ever since the war has ended, we have returned to the 
same situation as before—we are again adrift—in a condi- 
tion of hopeless confusion and strife and we have absolutely 
no concrete or definite objective for the future. Again, we 
hear the word “Recovery” mentioned so often. Nationally, 
we are sick—we seem to have lost all sense of reason toward 
our domestic purposes and future prosperity. Sick with 
greed, hate, selfishness, hypocrisy, grasping for power by a 
few individuals which inevitably brings misery, suffering, 
and destruction, not alone to the people as a mass, but to the 
nation as a governing unit. Leaders of our nation, whether 
they be executives, men in legislative halls, industrialists, or 
champions for labor are alike afflicted with this malady. 

Certain rulers of yesterday, Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, 
of then great, intelligent and productive countries, led their 
people astray by false ideals that violence and warfare would 
bring to them a better and finer way of life. Some leaders 
in this country are resorting to these same false doctrines for 
solving domestic or national affairs while they are advocating 
the exact opposite so far as international peace is concerned. 

To bring about a recovery requires the ability of the people 
to come to the realization that common sense must be applied 
in the solution of their various problems, be they political, 
social, economic, or otherwise. This is the only means of 
abolishing violence and warfare. 

Warfare among nations has been their downfall and ruina- 
tion. Everything the people had gained through civilization 
is lost. The picture is fresh in our minds—art and archi- 
tecture alike which took centuries to create has been brought 
down to shambles. So many large and beautiful cities with 
their parks, theatres, recreation grounds, and fine systems of 
transportation, which required years to plan, create, and 
finally complete, are laid a barren waste by the effects of such 
brutal strife. Universities, cathedrals, and institutes for re- 
search—these places of culture, learning and science for the 
betterment of mankind in general, were mowed down as of 
no more value than dry grass in the autumn. 

What have people been thinking about to perform so 
foolishly—to follow such an absurd course—to adhere to 
such propaganda so false and meaningless? What do we as 
a people who claim to be civilized expect to accomplish by a 
course in life that is ultimately charted for destruction 
upon the rocks of war? Certainly, they have not been actu- 
ally thinking. Reason has been abandoned and no effort 
has been made to analyze our true situation and our ultimate 
outcome. 

There has been a lack of vision in our national leadership. 


Industrialists have taken a narrow view. They have been 
looking only for the profits of today or tomorrow—they are 
not building for a solid future. Labor too, and particularly 
today, is operating insanely, in such a way that their sole 
aim is for immediate monetary gains, and it is not striving 
to secure sound and lasting benefits for the workers and their 
families. 

Strikes—for the past six months or more in every news- 
paper we read, strikes are on the rampage. While industries 
and business are completely shut down, cities are so throttled 
that the people are without food and fuel, mass picketing and — 
mob violence is the spirit of the day, and yet we claim to be 
the nation to lead the whole world to peace. Disunion and 
confusion is the example we set to the world while we preach 
peace and security. 


We must regain confidence in ourselves and our country 
and our government if we are to secure peace. In July, 
1945, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, one of the United 
States delegates to the United Nations conference, wrote to 
Secretary Schwellenbach and suggested a national Labor- 
Management conference to “lay the groundwork for peace 
and justice on the home front. He said in part: 


“I am wondering whether there may not be an analogy 
between the two problems (peace abroad and peace at home) 
to the extent that the method by which we are solving the 
one could be the approach which might promise to solve the 
other. When the delegations of fifty United Nations met 
at San Francisco their ideas were miles apart in many in- 
stances. After intimate and friendly consultations, in which 
each frankly faced the problem of the other, we came finally 
to a unanimous agreement, despite repeated crisis which were 
supposed to be insurmountable. It was a triumph of the 
Council Table. Men of good will resolved their differences 
for their own and the common welfare’s sake. We quit 
warring with each other in order to stop our common enemy 
—war itself. 


“Ts it impossible to apply this formula at home in respect 
to these vital industrial relationships? Responsible Man- 
agement knows that free collective bargaining is here to stay 
and that progressive law must continue to support it and 
that it must be wholeheartedly accepted. Responsible Labor 
leadership knows that irresponsible strikes and subsersive 
attacks upon essential production are the gravest threats to 
the permanent success of labor’s Bill of Rights. The Am- 
erican public knows that we cannot rebuild and maintain 
our national economy at the high levels required by our un- 
avoidable necessities if we cannot have productive peace 
instead of disruptive war on the industrial front. American 
Government knows that social statutes are futile except as 
they largely stem from mutual wisdom and mutual consent.” 


About the end of last year representatives of labor and 
industrial management met in conference to establish indus- 
trial peace but—that conference adjourned in failure. Why? 

Although the American Bar association tendered its serv- 
ices, the officers of that association were told that labor 
and management could settle their difficulties without the 
aid of lawyers. Accordingly, businessmen and labor repre- 
sentatives made the plans, made the demands on each other, 
and did all the talking. The meeting became deadlocked and 
ended in complete failure. 

The fundamental principles of law should be applied in 
the settlement of disputes between industrial management 
and labor in order to stop the industrial warfare now in- 
creasing day by day throughout our country. 

Here is the challenge to the legal profession today, to step 
in now and take the lead in solving this problem as they 
have so many times in the past taken the lead in solving 
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other problems vital to the welfare of the people of the 
nation. 

The question is—Will the lawyers of Nevada, of the na- 
tion, accept this responsibility, accept it now, today, so that 
law will replace violence and utter disregard for the rights 
of people and the property of others in connection with the 
settlement of disputes between management and labor? 

There must be a uniformity in dealing with such disputes. 
The disputing parties must have confidence in those per- 
sons who are handling the problems, and a realization that 
fairness and justice will ultimately prevail. 

By reason of their training, their sense of fairness, the 
members of the legal profession are able to appreciate the 
rights and responsibilities of the respective parties involved. 

They are trained and have the ability to bring the op- 
posing factions together by arbitration, mediation, concilia- 
tion, negotiation, compromise and judicial adjudication. 

‘They have the opportunity at this critical time to prevent 
a possible overthrow of our system of government and the 
ultimate loss of our so treasured freedoms and liberties. 

Will the State Bar of Nevada accept now, today, its 
share of the responsibility for securing peaceful settlement 
by law of disputes between industrial management and 
labor? 

“Yes,” you say, “but how?” 

The answer is—Immediately to assume the leadership 
in public discussions of the problem—by advising clients of 
the futility of strife and industrial warfare, of the tremend- 
ous loss of time, energy and the production of wealth not 
only so far as the parties to the dispute are concerned but 
for the nation as a whole—by taking an active part to formu- 
late public opinion in so many and divers ways that the law 
and only the law, will protect and safeguard the rights of 
all persons involyed—that the law can be relied upon—with 
the assurance of a firm and strong foundation for a future 
program for the general welfare of the nation. 


Coal strikes, automobile strikes, barge strikes, teamster 
strikes, milk strikes, etc. Each one of these tears down, de- 
stroys, and undermines the welfare of the people and of the 
country. How blind, how foolish, and how insane we are in 
our actions! 


On the other hand, why not continue to work, to build, 
to create, to increase—in short, to produce while we solve 
our national problems? As we progress and when the solu- 
tion has come, everybody, the entire nation, is better, richer, 
and more secure. 

Although the Labor-Management Conference held last 
year adjourned in discord, surely it does not mean that we 
have failed at home in our efforts for peace. When we, 
the people, make our position definitely known that we really 
want domestic peace, I am confident that there is a means 
to obtain it. “There must be a determination on the part of 
those now involved in disputes to find a way to harmony 
on the home front and when the authorized representatives 
attend a conference to seek a solution they must work with 
the firm and steadfast purpose in mind of succeeding. 

The United Nations has been devised and established by 
nations, great and small, and is in actual operation today 
maintaining peace in the world. It is accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which it was formed. 

There is an analogy between the problem of securing and 
maintaining peace among the nations of the world and the 
problem of securing and maintaining peace between indus- 
trial management and labor here in our own country. 

An organization for America, patterned after the United 
Nations, and designed to obtain and maintain domestic in- 


dustrial peace, has all the attributes and requisites to handle 
the home problems. 


Now that we are at war domestically, so to speak, would 
it not be necessary that the respective goals of labor and 
management for peace be definitely set forth at this time? 


In formulating such a national organization for domestic 
peace, there must be a declaration of principles and purposes 
as in the Charter of the United Nations. 

How appropriate this Biblical passage would be: 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 

A common and definite understanding of the real purposes 
and underlying principles of the proposed organization is 
imperative. It is likewise imperative that the aims of labor 
and management be definitely declared. 

Much has been said and written recently regarding labor’s 
demand to have a voice in management. Mass picketing has 
in many instances developed into mob violence, resulting in 
the destruction of property and even the loss of life. Are not 
these acts on the part of labor comparable to acts of aggres- 
sion against the rights, liberties, and property of others? 

Competition has so often been referred to as the life of 
trade, but alas! too often it has been the ruination of many 
businesses and trades. Unscrupulous tactics on the part of in- 
dustry aimed at the destruction and ruination of other busi- 
ness institutions rather than the improvement and upbuild- 
ing of business generally, is likewise comparable to acts of 
aggression and warfare. 

Free enterprise on the one hand can be distorted and be- 
come just as radical and unreasonable by developing strong 
ruthless monopolies as social improvement on the other hand 
has gone to extremes by adhering too greatly to the prin- 
ciples of Communism. 

There is an American way. 

We have enjoyed that American way and we can continue 
to conduct our enterprises according to the rules of decency 
and fair play. 

In the charter for a national organization for establishing 
domestic peace there must first be a declaration to outlaw 
violence, strikes, lockouts, sit-down performances, mass 
picketing, destruction of property, and loss of life, in con- 
nection with the settlement of all business, industrial, agri- 
cultural, mining, and labor disputes or problems. 

Second, there must be a firm and absolute resolve upon 
the part of all the parties involved that such disputes and 
problems shall be settled by conciliation, mediation, arbitra- 
tion, negotiation, compromise, and judicial adjudication, 

Third, that the purpose of such a national organization is 
to elevate our social standards, to increase production, to 
improve and safeguard health, to develop better methods of 
living, and to promote the welfare of the people in general. 

After all, why are we living? Certainly, not to be 
brutal, cruel and warlike to our fellow man. We claim to 
be civilized. Then let us declare our principles and pur- 
poses to make man better, the nation he lives in more abun- 
dant in opportunity for progress and gain in personal devel- 
opment and material welfare, and the country a happier and 
finer place within which to live. 

The manner in which many live and act would indicate 
that such individuals contemplate existing forever, and hav- 
ing the ability to continue to accumulate wealth indefinitely. 

We might well deliberate upon the admonition given us 
in this psalm: “Surely man walketh in a vain shadow; they 
are disquieted in vain; he heapeth up riches, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them.” 

Fourth, that both labor and managemerit have certain 
responsibilities to each other and also to the country as a 
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nation, as well as certain rights which both are now so 
eager to proclaim. 

They both have the responsibility to keep their word and 
promise—to observe agreements when entered into—to re- 
quire adherence to certain recognized ethical policies—to 
respond in monetary damages in the event of a breach of 
contract or of deliberate trespass. 

Fifth, a constitution or charter for a practical framework 
to operate and secure settlements in a peaceful manner. 

Sixth, such a constitution or charter to be binding upon 
all parties, and a recognition by all parties that the re- 
sponsibility rests upon their representatives for the proper 
administration of the instrument created to maintain domes- 
tic peace and security. 

The members at the San Francisco Conference succeeded 
in drawing up a workable plan for permanent peace because 
they went there with the sincere determination that they 
must find a way for peace. They worked in a spirit of 
cooperation—not antagonism, and with a firmness of pur- 
pose of a successful achievement—not indifference as to the 
results to be accomplished. Certainly, there is a solution 
for our domestic problems—the people as a whole have not 
succumbed to an attitude of defeat. Furthermore, I can not 
believe that we as a nation want violence and warfare, and 
that we are deliberately taking a course to wreck our 
American institutions and the ultimate downfall of indi- 
vidual liberty and free enterprise. 

The charter for a national organization to establish 
domestic industrial peace should create an instrument pro- 
viding for debate, general discussions, and the opportunity 
of formulating sound methods of policy similar in design 
to the General Assembly in the United Nations. 

In a sense, such an instrument would be a sort of “blow 
off valve” which will give labor and management an oppor- 
tunity to express their ideas in open forum. 

Here not only the rights of the respective adversaries, 
but also their definite responsibilities can be aired and 
brought into the open. In this connection sincerity and plain 
dealing should be the underlying characteristics of the dis- 
cussions. Unfortunately today, hyprocisy and deceit ap- 
pear to be regarded as the clever way to do things. Too 
often a false front is presented to the nation—propaganda is 
spread through the press and radio giving the people a dis- 
torted impression of the reasons for the trouble resulting in 
strikes and lockouts, while behind the scenes and with a 
drawn curtain the real issues and aims are never disclosed. 
Too often such practices bring misery and suffering to so 
many innocent trusting people. Here might be applied the 
maxim: 


“Truth is a divine attribute and the foundation of 
every virtue.” 


The charter of a national organization to establish do- 
mestic peace should provide for the creation of some instru- 
mentality similar to the Security Council of the United 
Nations, which would function as an enforcement agency. 

Some powerful executives, whether in charge of industry 
or labor organizations, when assembled are not likely to 
find a way to domestic peace. In their own hearts this type 
of official does not want peace any more than the dictators 
in Europe wanted peace. It is typical for such leaders to 
become crazed with power until they are unable to approach 


any problem rationally. They fear the loss of their own 
power and would sacrifice the interests of the masses— 
their followers, and the security of the entire nation to keep 
or maintain their own standing and influence. 

For these reasons, different and other persons than such 
executives should be elected or delegated as representatives 
of both labor and management to any conference or as- 
sembly just as other delegates than the executives of nations 
are now sent to the United Nations both in the assembly 
for general discussion and the enforcement agency. 

Delegates to the enforcement agency should be persons 
who are chosen for the sole purpose of securing harmony at 
home. They should be clothed with full authority to act. 
Their decisions should then receive the respect and support 
of industry and labor throughout the nation. 

Means in the nature of economic restraints and legiti- 
mate ways of coercion should be devised for the enforce- 
ment of their decisions. 

The Economic and Security Council of the United Na- 
tions is a marked and significant step in the progress of 
civilization. Never before in such an organization for peace 
have we recognized that economic, social and health ques- 
tions have a direct application and bearing upon the solution 
of our main problem—peace. A similar council is needed for 
the business, industry, agriculture, and mines of this nation, 
and such instrument should be created by the proposed 
national organization for establishing domestic peace. 

By the benefit of expert knowledge, careful scientific 
study, and the practical development of a sound national 
program, free enterprise, individual initiative, and mutual 
prosperity will be secured and maintained. 

While we now have a system of federal courts, it is 
within the power of Congress to establish a new court, such 
as the Court of Claims, to handle all disputes involving 
management and labor, with the right of appeal direct to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. This judicial part 
of such a national domestic peace organization would re- 
place the present National Labor Relations Board insofar 
as all justiciable questions are concerned. The judges should 
be appointed to this court with a special emphasis upon their 
training, education and experience in connection with such 
problems. 

This special court for hearing, considering and rendering 
decisions upon factors threatening domestic industrial peace 
would correspond, in a sense with the International Court 
of Justice of the United Nations. 

The time has now’come for action—definite and positive 
action—if we are to preserve our very existence as a free 
people. 

Let us of the legal profession have the determination to 
bring about a solution to this deplorable condition now ex- 
isting within our country which threatens to wreck our in- 
stitutions under a constitutional form of government. 

You again have a call to active leadership and to do 
your utmost to formulate public opinion by advice and coun- 
sel, by proclaiming it from the public platform, and above 
all, those lawyers who are in high places of authority, by 
having the courage, conviction, and fortitude to act and 
show the nation that they are awake to their responsibility 
to the people. 

To you my fellow associates—let us all assume our part 
in this great responsibility at once. 
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Hunger More Destructive than Armies 


REPORT TO AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Honorary Chairman, Famine Emergency Committee 


Broadcast over Columbia and Mutual Broadcasting Systems under the auspices of the Famine Emergency Committee, 


Chicago, Illinois, May 17, 1946 


world famine situation. Three weeks ago I broad- 

casted from Cairo our report upon the situation in 
Europe. Since then we have examined the food problems 
in Egypt, Iraq, India, Siam, the Philippines, China, Korea 
and Japan, thus compassing most of Asia. 

I can therefore now consolidate our findings in twenty- 
five countries which we visited and upon several more upon 
which we have received competent information. 

At the request of President ‘Truman I have acted as a 
sort of Food Ambassador to determine needs; to discover 
possible further sources of supplies; and to coordinate the 
world’s effort to master this danger to the lives of millions. 
Beyond this, it has been my duty to represent the solicitude 
of the American people and their desire to aid. 

Along the 35,000 miles we have traveled, I have seen 
with my own eyes the grimmest spectre of famine in all the 
history of the world. 

Of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the one named 
War has gone—at least for a while. But Famine, Pestilence 
and Death are still charging over the earth. And the modern 
world has added four more to this evil brigade. Their names 
are Destruction, Drought, Fear and Revolution. This 
crisis is not alone due to war destruction of agriculture. On 
the top of that calamity has been piled drought in the Medi- 
terranean, drought in India, drought in China and partial 
drought in South Africa and the Argentine. Never have so 
many evil Horsemen come all at one time. 

Hunger hangs over the homes of more than 800,000,000 
people—over one-third of the people of the earth. Hunger 
is a silent visitor who comes like a shadow. He sits beside 
every anxious mother three times each day. He brings not 
alone suffering and sorrow, but fear and terror. He carries 
disorder and the paralysis of government, and even its down- 
fall. He is more destructive than armies, not only in human 
life but in morals. All of the values of right living melt 
before his invasions, and every gain of civilization crumbles. 
But we can save these people from the worst, if we will. 

In our Mission through Europe, I have had the devoted 
cooperation of my six colleagues, all of them with long ex- 
perience in famines. We secured independent investigations 
in advance of coming; we cerisulted at length with the heads 
of state and with the food and agricultural experts of each 
government; we checked and cross-checked all information 
with American officials in those countries; we have checked 
it again with the Relief organizations of many nationalities 
who are working closely with the stricken peoples. And 
above all, my colleagues and I have gone into the byways 
to see for ourselves. I am confident our conclusions are close 
to reality. 

On this journey I have seen much which I could criticize 
as to the management of the famine relief. I criticized such 
matters to many officials in the world frankly. I could criti- 
cize them bitterly. But, after every boiling of inward in- 
dignation at men and at nations, I come back again and 
again to the fact that millions are in grave danger of star- 
vation. To explode into public criticism in this crisis would 
only weaken the amount of support and diminish the food 
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they will receive. Criticism can wait for history. I only 
want to record that all has not been perfect in the world 
that I have witnessed. It all adds emphasis to the fact that 
today the vital need is unity and cooperation now, so that 
we may master this crisis. 

In appraising the world situation, I could give you reams 
of figures of rations, of calories, of tons of this and that, for 
every country and each district. I could give you their stocks 
of food on hand, in transit, and the further need of each 
famine area. I could give it by the month, or for the crisis. 
I could give the time required for ship transport with de- 
tails of port, railroad and truck capacities for distribution. 
This sort of detailed information would convey little to you, 
but it is full of meaning in the lives of men, women and 
children to my colleagues and myself. For in these figures 
lurks the certainty of hunger to hundreds of millions, and 
even the spectre of mass starvation before this crisis is passed. 
Rather than such details, time requires that I give you a 
global picture, in the hope that it will convey to you the 
gravity of the situation, and the need for our utmost further 
effort. 

I have said before that calories are the yardstick of hun- 
ger, of starvation, of famine, and finally death. And I may 
remind you that an average of 2,200 calories per person 
per day is the minimum in a nation for healthy human be- 
ings. And do remember that we Americans, the British, the 
Canadians, the Australians, the Swedes, the Argentinians, 
and most of the Western Hemisphere are consuming over 
2,900 calories per day right now. If these 800,000,000 peo- 
ple should receive no more relief, and if we assume that their 
own remaining resources could be evenly distributed, which 
they could not, the measure of their hunger with the caloric 
yardstick is about as follows: 

About 100,000,000 people would be reduced to the 2,000 
calory level. 

About 100,000,000 more people would be reduced to an 
1,800 calory level. 

About 150,000,000 more would be reduced to an 1,500 
calory level. 

About 150,000,000 more would be reduced to an 1,200 
calory level; and 

About 300,000,000 more would be reduced to an 900 cal- 
ory level, or below—and that is slow death. 

As we descend this scale, we move step by step from the 
stage of hunger to the stage of disease and epidemics, to 
the stage of public disorder, to the stage of starvation of 
all but the strongest, and, finally, at less than 900 calories 
we come to mass starvation. The Nazis at Buchenwald and 
Belsen gave almost that amount to their prisoners. But long 
before a population is reduced to these lower levels, govern- 
ment would break down. 

All this sounds like an engineering formula. It is; but it 
is a formula which means life and hope to nations. At the 
best we can do, it means gnawing hunger to millions, but 
it is not mass starvation. 

We must prevent the descent to these lower levels. Re- 
construction and peace in the world would go up in the 
flames of chaos if we fail. 
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The transcendent question is the available overseas sup- 
plies with which to fulfill this formula. And I shall discuss 
breadstufts only, for they are the symbols of life and hope. 
The problem of fats is no less urgent, but I will not burden 
your memories with more figures than necessary. And in 
breadstufts I include all human food cereals that are avail- 
able. 

We have two sources of breadstuffs supply for this crisis— 
the residues of the 1945 harvest in the surplus countries, 
and the earlier part of the coming harvests of 1946. The 
harvest of some countries comes in June, others as late as 
October, and some supplies from the new harvest can be 
available to the countries of late harvests. If the present 
harvest prospects continue favorable, relief will come to the 
world within a few months. By September new supplies 
should be available and the immediate crisis will ease. 

In March last, the Combined Food Board in Washing- 
ton made an estimate of the amount of food needed by all 
the deficit nations for the first six months of 1946, and of 
supplies available from the food-surplus nations. These es- 
timates of need were based upon the requirements as stated 
by the nations who must have overseas supplies. Adding in 
estimates of the need between June and the fall harvest, the 
total requirements of cereals were listed at, roughly, 26,000,- 
000 tons. For the same period supplies were estimated at 
15,000,000 tons. Thus, there was an unbridgeable gap of 
11,000,000 tons, or nearly 43 percent. And that would be 
a calory level below human endurance. That gap if 11,- 
000,000 tons spells death to millions. 

During these past months shipments have been moving, 
and mass starvation has so far been prevented. Our Mission 
examined the stocks now in the hands of each country and 
the amounts of their own production that could be expected. 
We measured the needs of each nation on a drastic caloric 
basis such as would pull them through, would prevent mass 
starvation, would maintain order and economic life. We 
kept the 1,500-1,800 calory bedrock figure always in mind. 
Most of the nations we visited joined earnestly with us in 
working out the very minimum they could do with, as they 
all realize the desperation of other nations, 

The net of these drastic revisions was to reduce the total 
world requirements of breadstuffs by about 4,000,000 tons. 
By developing some new sources, by substitution of other 
cereals, by shifting between early and late harvests, by our 
sacrifices in America and by spreading sacrifice into other 
surplus areas, we estimate supplies for the hungry will be 
increased by a minimum of about 3,000,000 tons. Thus, the 
gap has been decreased from 11,000,000 tons to 3,600,000 
tons. But the gap is still there—and it is a tragic gap. 

I can illustrate how tragic that gap still is. It equals the 
whole amount necessary to save 40,000,000 people. We 
would, of course, not concentrate the shortage on one nation 
but if we spread it over all, the results are about the same. 
There are Americans who believe it right, and a duty, to 
feed women and children even of a surrendered enemy. No 
one is the enemy of children. There are others who believe 
that the only hope of a peaceful world is to save the enemy 
peoples from starvation and thus start building them into 
peaceful, cooperative peoples. There are others who, re- 
membering the immeasurable crimes the enemy has com- 
mitted against all mankind, believe in ‘‘an eye for an eye,” 
a “tooth for a tooth.” To these, let me say that to keep 
five hundred thousand American boys in garrison among 
starving women and children is unthinkable. It is impos- 
sible because, being Americans, they will share their own 
rations with hungry children; it is impossible because hunger 
brings the total destruction of all morals; it is impossible 
because of the danger to American boys of sweeping infec- 


tious diseases, which rise from famine. It is unthinkable 
because we do not want our boys machine-gunning famished 
rioters. It is unthinkable because we do not want the Amer- 
ican flag flying over nation-wide Buchenwalds. 

And what of the children in Europe? 

This 1,500 calory bottom level is dreadfully hard on 
children. It is hard because a larger portion of the average 
ration must go to heavy workers if essential services be kept 
going. While this diet, which is as much as 85 percent bread 
and the balance a little fat, sugar and vegetables, will pull 
adults through, it is not adapted to children. Several nations 
give them priority in what little dairy supplies there are; 
extra food is given in some schools; and the charitable agen- 
cies are doing the best they can. But in all, they are touch- 
ing only the fringe of the problem. The proof of this is an 
annual infant mortality rate as high as 200 per 1000 among 
children under one year in many cities. The further proof 
is that there are somewhere from 20 to 30 million physically 
subnormal children on the Continent. After the war in 
1919-1920, we gave a good extra meal a day, of 500 or 600 
calories of restorative food, to 10,000,000 children. I de- 
plore that this special aid for children has had no counter- 
part through a widespread organization set-up after this 
war. Civilization marches forward upon the feet of healthy 
children. It is not too late to stop this most costly retreat 
and its debacle of endless evil. 

Much the same could be said of tens of millions of chil- 
dren in Asia. There many millions of these children have 
been falling far short of full life since long before this fam- 
ine. And they are harder to reach and help, because of 
age-old rooted customs. 

Our Mission has stimulated some action for children, both 
in Europe and Asia. I have already proposed not alone a 
systematic handling of this problem of sub-normal children, 
but a drastic reorganization of the world’s food administra- 
tion for the next harvest year. It is a primary job for the 
United Nations Organization if peace and good-will are 
to be re-established on earth. 

UNRRA, with its earnest staff, attends to about twenty 
percent of the world’s food needs. Their supply is by char- 
ity, of which the vast majority comes from America. But 
great as this work is, 80 percent of the problem is not char- 
ity—it is the furnishing of supplies which people can buy, 
yet they are just as hungry as the destitute. 

Before closing, I should pay tribute to my colleagues on 
this journey, and to the great army of men and women in 
every nation over the world who are working unceasingly 
to save these millions of lives. The volunteer organizations 
of the religious bodies, of the Red Cross of many nations, 
are in the field, unceasingly doing their best—but they can 
remedy only a fraction of the suffering. 

There are some hopes of further decreasing this gap of 
3,600,000 tons. 

First: Still more intensive conservation of breadstufts and 
fats in North America. Before I went on this journey, we 
asked the American people to reduce their consumption of 
wheat products to two pounds per week per person and to 
cut their purchases of fats by 20 percent. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have responded by cutting out wheat prod- 
ucts altogether. Public eating places in many cities have 
cooperated. I regret to say there are too many who have 
not cooperated with some hungry human being. I earnestly 
hope that every American will remember that an invisible 
guest sits with him at every meal. 

Second: We have need that every farmer bring every 
grain of cereal to market. 

We are seeking for still further cooperation in other na- 
tions. The Latin-American states have responded to our 
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appeals and to those of Pope Pius XII for cooperation. At 
President ‘ruman’s request, I shall visit these governments 
to consult with them on measures of coordination of our 
efforts. 

If we can succeed in persuading every man and woman, 
every nation to do their utmost, we shall master this famine. 
And we shall save the lives of hundreds of millions from 
the greatest jeopardy in all the history of mankind. We 
shall have saved infinite suffering. 

I was asked by the President to undertake this work in 
4 purely advisory capacity and with the further journey to 
the Latin-American states, my service ends. The responsi- 
bilities of administration of the program I have outlined lie 


with our officials. I bespeak for them the full support of 
all Americans in their efforts to meet this terrible world 
crisis. 

In conclusion, do I need to reinforce this report with 
more urging to do your utmost? I may repeat again what 
I said three weeks ago from Cairo: “If every source of sup- 
plies will do its utmost, we can pull the world through this 
most dangerous crisis. The saving of these human lives is 
far more than an economic necessity to the recovery of the 
world. It is more than the only path to order, to stability 
and to peace. Such action marks the return of the lamp of 
compassion to the earth. And that is a part of the moral 
and spiritual reconstruction of the world.” 


Erosion of Constitutional Landmarks 


EFNCROACHMENTS UPON OUR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 


By O. R. McGUIRE, LL.D., Member of the Virginia and District of Columbia Bars 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Kansas State Bar Association in Wichita, Kansas, May 24, 1946 


NE Hundred and Fifty-Nine years ago this day in 

1787, twenty-nine men met in Philadelphia for the 

stated purpose of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration, derisively referred to as “that rope of sand.” Their 
first and prophetic act was to unanimously elect the vene- 
rated Washington as their presiding officer and provide him 
with a chair—on the back of which Franklin finally con- 
cluded at the close of their labors that there had been painted 
a rising instead of a setting sun. 

‘The commencement date previously selected for the Con- 
vention was May 14th but the delegates were so slow in 
arriving that it was not until May 25th there was present 
a quorum from seven States and one, Rhode Island, never 
did send a delegate to the Convention. A total of seventy- 
two men had been offered credentials from the several former 
Colonies but so little confidence was there in the prospects 
of being able to agree upon some better plan of government 
than the Articles of Confederation that many of the seventy- 
two men declined to accept credentials. The greatest num- 
ber attending the Convention at any one time was fifty-five 
members. A saving remnant of thirty-nine remained to com- 
plete their labors and to affix their signatures to the great 
document which immortalized the names of all who signed 
it, save Washington and Franklin. Each of these two men 
had theretofore won his title clear to be numbered among 
the world’s immortals. 

No more dismal prospects could be conceived than those 
which confronted the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. So dismal was the situation that it has become 
known in history as the “critical period.” Lawlessness was 
rampant. Civil insurrection was not merely threatened, it 
actually existed. Class was arrayed against class and State 
against State. Money was so worthless that the phrase “not 
worth a continental” is with us yet. Industry and commerce 
were all but stilled; unemployment was forcing men to 
move into the western wilderness. Some of those who had 
served with Washington in the smoke of numerous battles 
had sought to make him King of America only to meet 
with his stern rebuke. 

‘These members of the Convention had been selected by 
their respective State Legislatures and by their acts they 
proved what representative Government—not ‘“‘democracy” 
if you please—could be at its best. Serving without com- 
pensation and paying their own expenses, these men labored 


through the hot summer of Philadelphia and emerged in 
September with a charter of government which has been 
characterized as the greatest instrument of government ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man. 

It is well, as we commence the One Hundred and Sixtieth 
year under that Constitution, that we here this evening, on 
the broad plains of Kansas, give some thought to our heri- 
tage. Kansas came into existence many years later in a 
period, too, of turmoil and bloody strife. Here on this soil 
men of Kansas fought and many of them died with muskets 
in their hands. They had the courage of their convictions, 
even unto death. It is from the strength and courage of 
such men and women that great governments come into ex- 
istence; that they are preserved for future generations; and 
that peace, liberty and prosperity are born and nurtured to 
fruition—such as you have in Kansas today and which we 
could have throughout the length and breadth of this great 
Nation of ours. There were no cowardly and time serving 
politicians in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and 
there were none among those pioneer fathers of yours who 
reclaimed this State from the Indians and decreed that it 
should be free. 

More especially is it fitting that here the people of Kan- 
sas should be represented on this anniversary by their priest- 
hood of law, by men whose lives are dedicated to righteous- 
ness and justice under law as contrasted with the deviousness 
of the rule of men in their discretion. Once again this Na- 
tion is torn asunder by domestic strife; fellow-Americans 
are not only permitted, they are encouraged by the law of 
our government, to conspire and stop the wheels of industry 
and commerce unless and until their demands are met, how- 
ever unrighteous such demands may be. The robber barons 
of the middle ages exacted levies from the countryside and 
on the highways of Europe. Leaders of private organizations 
in America today exact tribute, with the sanction of the law, 
interpreted by the Supreme Court may it be said, on the in- 
dustry and commerce of more than 130,000,000 people! 

Taxation has reached such proportions during the past 
few years, and I am not including the recent war years, as 
to constitute substantial confiscation of the incomes of many 
people and their business enterprises—taxation badly refer- 
red to as “redistribution of wealth,” the implication, which 
is false, being that the poor receive a share of such redistri- 
buted wealth. We even tolerate and encourage pressure 
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group organizations which brazenly threaten with political 
extinction any public officials who will not do their bidding 
in taking from those who have and giving to those who have 
not. By our own acts we have proven the prophecy of 
Macauley that in the 20th century America would be as 
grievously plundered as was the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century, with the difference that our Huns and Vandals 
would be engendered within our own country and by its in- 
stitutions. So far has this plundering progressed that private 
enterprise is well on the way to extinction because of the 
lack of sufficient venture capital. 

“Why have we lost our way?” you may well inquire. The 
short and simple answer is that we have done so because in 
recent years we have removed the landmarks which the men 
of 1787 erected to guide us through the years. This in itself 
is no new phenomenon in the history of government, as was 
noted by the historian Polybius writing before the dawn of 
the Christian Era concerning cycles of government. 


Lack of time and regard for your patience will not permit 
me to do more on this occasion than to refer to a few of the 
landmarks which we in our day have destroyed, unwittingly 
though such destruction may have been to the vast majority 
of the American people. 


The first and greatest of these destroyed landmarks was 
the loss of control of the people over the public purse. Such 
control by the people constitutes their greatest power, with- 
out which they are robbed and destroyed by the avarice of 
their rulers. 


The control of the people over the public purse was care- 
fully devised and set up in the Constitution. First, there 
is the requirement that all money bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives, elected by the people at regular 
intervals of two years. Second, there is the prohibition 
against the appropriation of any money for the Army for a 
period of more than two years. Third, there was the prohi- 
bition of any direct, or capitation tax on the people unless it 
be apportioned among the several states on the basis of popu- 
lation. All these were subordinate to, and dependent upon 
the law of diminishing returns which insured that there 
could be no lasting excessive indirect taxes, such as excise 
and customs taxes, so long as the Federal government was 
dependent upon such taxes for the principal part of its 
revenue. If such taxes became too high, the consumption of 
imported goods and goods subject to internal excise taxes 
decreased to the point where less, rather than more, revenue 
was obtainable from such taxes. Similarly to the law of 
gravity, this law of diminishing returns is beyond the control 
of earthly rulers of men. 

It is true that under the so-called American System, fath- 
ered by Henry Clay of my native State, a political deal was 
consummated between the New England manufacturing in- 
terests and the westerners of that day whereby both sup- 
ported high taxes on imports in 1832 and both supported 
internal improvements in the western territories. But South 
Carolina and John C. Calhoun, who were even then fighting 
the battles of the farmers—forced to buy in a protected mar- 
ket and forced to sell in world markets—threatened nullifi- 
cation so vigorously that the import taxes were reduced the 
following year. 

We had a direct income tax during the dark days of the 
War between the States. The people paid that tax without 
more than a dissent by Chief Justice Taney to the effect that 
salaries of the judiciary could not be reduced by taxation 
while the judges were in office. When an attempt to renew 
that tax took place, long after the expiration of emergency 
in which it was first used, the people resisted. The Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld that resistance and con- 


cluded that such a tax must be apportioned among the States 
on the basis of population. 

Then commenced the struggle of certain groups to not 
only remove this constitutional landmark but to leave no 
control of the public purse in the people. The result was 
the 16th Amendment. It was adopted in Congress as a result 
of a political deal between Senator Aldrich and Congress- 
man Payne, on the one hand, and the Democratic leaders 
of Congress, on the other hand, that if enough Democratic 
votes were cast to insure the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill, enough Republican votes would be cast to insure 
the submission for ratification of the Income Tax Amend- 
ment. 

The debates in the Senate and House of Representatives 
on this amendment were primarily concerned with whether 
it would not be better for the Congress to require ratifica- 
tion of the amendment in State conventions rather than by 
the State legislatures. It was feared by some that if the latter 
method was adopted, the amendment would receive less than 
the required number of approvals by State legislatures. 
There was absolutely no discussion, and apparently no thought, 
on the part of the participants in these debates that increased 
revenues derived from unlimited income and inheritance 
taxes would lead to present day results of loss of rights by 
the people to local self-government; of the growth of a 
bureaucracy so large and arrogant that its counterpart has 
never been known, not even in bureaucracy-ridden France 
immediately prior to the French revolution; of the so-called 
redistribution of wealth, but which I prefer to term destruc- 
tion of the accumulated savings of one hundred and fifty 
years with its coincidental destruction of our system of pri- 
vate enterprise; and of the many other ills due to excessive 
revenue in the hands of politicians in control of the Federal 
government, constituting a source of avariciousness on the 
part of pressure groups seeking something for nothing. In- 
cidentally, we have engaged in two European wars since the 
ratification of the 16th Amendment in 1913; we have loaned 
billions to European Nations; and it now seems that we 
have been committed to loan many more billions to foreign 
nations. 

Strange to relate, I have been unable to find any record 
in the proceedings of the State legislatures ratifying the 
amendment of any intelligent discussion of these potential 
dangers to America which would result from the loss of 
control by the people over the public money power. Even 
retired Chief Justice Hughes, then Governor of New York, 
in a message to the New York Legislature recommending 
against ratification, limited his objections to the possibility 
that income on securities issued by State and local subdivi- 
sions of government might be subject to taxation. Not one 
voice was lifted in warning to the people that this 16th 
Amendment, with no ceiling whatever on the rates of taxes 
which the politicians could take from incomes or from estates 
of decedents, was not only completely destroying the greatest 
of landmarks in the Constitution of the United States but 
was, in effect, reducing the people to a state of serfdom, with 
their government as lord and master for which they must 
work without pay for several days each week. 

When men must pay from one-third to three-fourths of 
all they earn for federal taxes alone, much of the incentive 
to progress is destroyed in the people most needed. To this 
extent, only, does there operate the law of diminishing re- 
turns on income and inheritance taxes but people avowedly 
intent upon destroying the more prosperous classes of our 
citizens, with the mob shouting at their heels, have no re- 
gard whatever to a falling off of revenue due to excessive 
direct taxes. 

It is difficult to believe that the inheritors of the carefully 
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devised Constitution of the United States could have been 
so blind as to surrender themselves, their properties and 
their earning capacities into the hands of their politicians 
and into the hands of an uncontrolled and largely uncon- 
trollable bureaucracy, apparently without a word of recorded 
protest. But they did. The legal profession signally failed 
to warn the people. Whether the people will ever be able 
to extricate themselves from their present predicament in 
this respect remains to be seen. 

‘The second great landmark for the protection of human 
rights and liberties, erected in the Constitution, has to do 
with the enforcement of justice between the citizen or res- 
ident, on the one hand, and our Government on the other. 
The Constitution wisely prohibited all bills of attainer and 
all ex post facto laws. It also provided that the privileges 
of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
in cases of Rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it. ‘There is also the prohibition against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and the prohibition against any person 
being held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment by a grand 
jury; the prohibition against any person being deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law; and the 
wuarantee that the accused shall enjoy a right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury, of the state and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed. 

True it is that these are guarantees, or landmarks for the 
people of this Country. They were intended as a measure 
of protection against officials of our Government. In no 
other form of government are such guarantees found—be- 
yond the reach of the executive and legislative powers—for 
the protection of the life, liberty and property of the indi- 
vidual. Do these guarantees contemplate that high officials 
of the United States, including an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and a Judge of one of 
its Circuit Courts of Appeal shall descend from their benches 
and attempt to take the life and liberty of the citizens of 
a foreign country in a specially constituted tribunal of the 
victors sitting in that country? 

| would have it clearly understood that I am concerned 
with the present plight of the Germans or Japs charged with 
war crimes only to the extent that principles, practices and 
procedures in that so-called trial may be used here to break 
down our constitutional guarantees and to rob the courts 
of their independence. 

There is abroad in this land a doctrine which I utterly 
reject that the law is whatever the judges say it is. Not 
so long ago, we had a determined assault made upon the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, none 
of whom are now on the bench, because it was claimed by 
the representatives of the political party in power that these 
judges were misinterpreting the constitutional authority of 
the Executive and of the Congress. An attempt was made 
to dilute the Supreme Court by packing it with sufficient 
justices holding to the ideologies of those in Executive power 
as to overcome adverse decisions rendered by that Court. 
‘Thanks to the men in Congress, who placed principle above 
party that attempt was beaten down, but through the lapse 
of time and the infirmities of human life, the Supreme Court 
has been restaffed since that battle was won. Since the re- 
staffing, to the extent of a majority, all lawyers know what 
has happened to lines of authority in the Supreme Court, 
represented by decisions written by experienced and able 
men, existing over long periods of time. No lawyer of today, 
however capable and experienced, is able to advise the 
people with certainty what may be the decision of a majority 
of that Court in a particular case involving constitutional 
questions, economic questions, labor questions or, indeed, any 


question where the issue is drawn between the citizen and 
the power of the United States Government. I make no 
attack upon the Associate Justice of that Court now in 
Europe. I count him among my personal friends, but I may 
not forget that he was one of the officials of the United 
States who appeared before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in support of the Court Packing Plan. 

That there is an attempt in some quarters to condition 
the legal profession of the United States for the acceptance 
of what is now being done in Germany and Japan is evi- 
denced by the fact that two of the chief officials of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association were invited to visit, with their ex- 
penses paid, the so-called trial now on in Germany, and spend 
some time as observers of that proceeding wherein two 
judges of our great courts and a vast number of lawyers of 
the American Bar are active participants. These American 
Bar Association officials accepted that invitation. 

I make no claim that a judicial precedent once established 
should be accepted as inviolable or that judges of our high 
courts should become monks. Yet where precedents involve 
statutory constructions, they should stand until the legisla- 
tive body changes the statutes. The rules should not be 
changed for or against any party while the game is being 
played. If precedents involve constitutional constructions, 
they should be permitted to stand until the Constitution is 
changed in the constitutional manner, unless the precedents 
are clearly wrong. It cannot be said that such precedents 
are clearly wrong when the court divides five to four or 
three to five in overturning them. 

If we once openly reach that point in American judicial 
history when men may be tried and convicted for the viola- 
tion of a law which does not exist, except in the fertile imag- 
ination of an astute prosecutor, or if judges may change 
from judges to prosecutors and back again, as a chameleon 
does its colors, another landmark of our Constitution will 
have been as completely destroyed as the one I have here- 
tofore mentioned with respect to the control over the public 
money power. Now that he is gone, I am at liberty to re- 
veal that Chief Justice Stone expressed surprise in a letter 
which I have in my possession that the legal profession had 
given so little attention to the practice of some judges to 
engage in other than the duties of their offices. 

Searches and seizures are being made almost daily with- 
out warrants required by the Constitution. It is invariably 
claimed that these searches and seizures are incidental to 
the arrests and in the presence of the prisoners, therefore 
legally made. Only too frequently the prisoner is unable to 
establish to the satisfaction of the court, against the testi- 
mony of the arresting officers, that the claim is wholly un- 
founded; that his books and papers were ransacked against 
his consent. This shows a callous disregard by Government 
men for the rights of the citizen which is dangerous to the 
extreme. 

Men and women, too, are being arrested and transported 
to Washington for trial in the District of Columbia, hun- 
dreds of miles away from their homes, and before juries 
made up in considerable part of employees of the United 
States Government, for alleged violation of some statute. 
Government employees have been made eligible by statute 
to serve on both petit and grand juries in the District of 
Columbia. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
upheld that statute. Jurisdiction in such cases is claimed on 
the ground that some letter or newspaper article written 
by the accused was received in the District of Columbia and 
that the crime was therefore committed in said District. 
Such a claim of the Government, too, has been upheld by 
the court of last resort. Most of you are familiar with 
newspaper accounts of the abortive mass sedition trial in the 
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District of Columbia, involving co-defendants from many 
States of the Union. 

It is now seriously claimed by the Government, and the 
claim has been upheld by at least one circuit court of appeals, 
that it constitutes due process of law for a Federal Statute 
to limit review to an executive agency of an administrative 
order issued by an executive official of Government against 
a citizen requiring him to pay money to that government. 
It was held in this circuit court of appeals case, and there 
is more than a hint to the same effect in a recent opinion 
of the Supreme Court that the possibility of a review in the 
United States Tax Court constitutes due process and that 
the citizen can not raise any questions of alleged fact deter- 
mined by such an executive order in a constitutional court! 

I have not time to pursue this matter further but I have 
indicated sufficient to convince myself that the landmarks 
of justice established in the Constitution are under attack 
from many quarters and that as usual the citizen is losing 
the fight. He will continue to lose unless the organized legal 
profession demands in no uncertain tones that the law shall 
be applied by judges who have surrendered themselves en- 
tirely to the dispensing of justice on the benches to which 
they have been appointed ; that the constitutional guarantees 
of justice shall be applied in the exact terms in which they 
are in the Constitution; that there shall never be permitted 
to arise any question as to the fairness and unbiased attitude 
of both grand and petit juries in criminal cases; and that 
no technical question as to the receipt of a letter or writing 
in one jurisdiction shall be permitted to justify trial in that 
jurisdiction rather than in the one where the letter or article 
was written and the accused resides. In addition, we should 
demand of our courts that they cease confusing themselves 
with either constitutional conventions or legislatures and 
that where there are decided cases, not clearly wrong, they 
shall be applied until the constitution or statutes are changed 
in the manner provided by law. The courts were created to 
interpret and apply the law, not to create it. 

The third and last landmark erected in the Constitution 
with which I shall burden your patience, is that which de- 
clares that Congress shall have power to “Regulate Com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes.” In our consideration of this 
landmark for a few moments, we may disregard the regula- 
tion of commerce with foreign nations and with the Indian 
tribes, directing our attention to the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce “among the several states”’—not within 
the several States. 

This constitutional power has been so interpreted by the 
Congress and the Courts, within the past fifteen years, as 
to destroy all distinction between intrastate commerce and 
interstate commerce save in a few minor instances of no 
consequence whatever on the stream of interstate commerce. 
Instead of regulation of commerce “among” the several 
states, which are themselves independent sovereignties ex- 
cept to the extent governmental power has been expressly 
or impliedly delegated to the central government, Congress 
and the courts are regulating commerce in the several States 
contrary to the fundamental basis of our Constitutional sys- 
tem that the central government was created by represen- 
tatives of the states to function in matters common to two 
or more States, which they could not themselves adjust. 
We have even gone so far as to establish by Federal Statute 
the common minimum rates of wages and hours of work 
which must be observed by all employers of labor and all 
laborers in every state of the Union, diverse as their con- 
ditions may be, where the activities of the employees even 
indirectly affect commerce among the several States. 

At this session of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


it has held, for instance, despite the language of the Com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution and prior decisions of that 
Court that employees washing the windows of an office 
building or repairing electric motors for customers in the 
same State are engaged in producing goods for commerce 
because the building was occupied in substantial part by a 
manufacturer of goods for interstate commerce or the re- 
paired motors were used by such manufacturer in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce. Be it noted that none 
of the employees in question were employees of the manu- 
facturer or worked on the goods going into interstat; com- 
merce. 


Commencing many years ago with the Shreveport case in 
the Supreme Court holding that lower intrastate rates were 
illegal because they adversely affected interstate rates on rail- 
roads, we persuaded ourselves to believe that an intrastate 
matter had to directly affect or burden interstate commerce 
but apparently we no longer have to resort to any such con- 
clusion. It seems to be enough if the intrastate activity even 
remotely relates to a business which itself has some part in 
interstate transaction. 


There may be differences of opinion whether the Supreme 
Court, from case to case, may finally piece out a new rule 
whereby all reasonably important intrastate activities, such 
as manufacturing, repairing, etc., may be regulated by the 
United States Government or whether it would not have 
been better to have had a carefully drafted constitutional 
amendment establishing the rule. There may even be dif- 
ferences of opinion whether local self-government should 
not supply all of the regulation and control over intrastate 
activities unless they directly burden interstate commerce as 
in the Shreveport case. But whatever may be the differences 
of these opinions as to the desirability of the Federal gov- 
ernment regulating commerce and trade within a state in- 
stead of among the states, I am convinced that no court has 
the jurisdiction to constitute itself, in effect, a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of rewriting the Constitution of 
the United States in any respect whatsoever and more par- 
ticularly where to do so destroys the balance of power be- 
tween the States and the Central Government and thereby 
destroys the right of local self-government. 


By means of this power the Federal government may not 
only regulate and control all industry having interstate as- 
pects to any reasonable degree but that government may 
likewise regulate and control the hours and rates of wages 
of workmen and the daily lives of the people. Any such 
power is equally dangerous to the employees and employers. 
The possibilities of the loss of local self-government with 
corresponding gain by the Federal government are limitless 
and may embrace the entire economic well being of the peo- 
ple. Whether this is required under present social and eco- 
nomic conditions is not the question. It is rather whether the 
Federal government shall exercise that power without any 
standards being erected for the protection of the people from 
a relentless, often stupid and always self-serving bureaucracy. 

The instances I have mentioned, and others of almost 
equal importance could be mentioned, are not only encroach- 
ments upon, and disregard of, the fundamental principles 
of government. No, my friends of Kansas, the matter goes 
far deeper than that. The destruction of the landmarks of 
the Constitution constitutes assaults against the three great 
pillars of government, pillars which distinguish our form 
of the “social compact” from that now existing or which 
has existed since recorded history began. These three pillars 
are the glory of our American institutions and are the chart 
of what we love to call the “American way of life.” 


The first of these pillars of the Constitution is the inde- 
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pendent sovereign States, joined together in a union to act 
only where the common interests of all must necessarily be 
represented. ‘he second great pillar is the protection of the 
individual, of whatever race, color, or creed, even in a contest 
with the government itself. That pillar is based upon the 
inalienable and indestructible rights of the individual or of a 
minority upon which the majority may not encroach, even with 
the aid of government. The third great pillar, and the crown- 
ing glory of the Constitution, is the independence of the Judi- 
a scheme of government by which any intrusion upon 
the rights of t!.e forty-eight States as against the Federal 
vovernment, and the rights of the individual as against any 
one of the forty-eight States or the Federal government, may 
he determined and protected, not by either of the parties 
interested, but by an impartial body holding the balance true 
for right and justice under written law—a pillar of gov- 
ernment which makes this a “Government of laws and not 
of men.” 

‘This constant hacking away at the massive pillars erected 
to support the structure of our American government; this 
changing of the rules while the game is in progress, until 
no rules remain upon which we may rely; this removing of 
the landmarks or guideposts of liberty under law; this de- 
struction of the confidence of the people in men set apart 


Ciary 


whose sole and only business is justice under law—these con- 
stitute the great dangers which confront government in 
America, the only beacon light of “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” in a world of darkness and despair. If 
once these insiduous influences break the moral of our people, 
the end of government under law is in sight. 

May I conclude by saying that the sincere and devoted 
patriots who framed the Constitution were not seeking 
merely the best architectural plan to house the principles of 
government they wanted to establish for themselves and pos- 
terity. No. They searched their hearts and consciences for 
the best way to guard those principles of government against 
influences, from within or without, that might weaken or 
destroy them. Hence the checks and balances, the landmarks, 
the three pillars of government, which I have named. These 
were not clever designs. They were and are necessary fun- 
damentals to the attainment of that goal which seemed ever 
in their minds—to secure the blessings of liberty for them- 
selves and their posterity. Last, but not least, the principle 
of self-government must be an integral part of human bro- 
therhood ; the spirit of liberty under law must be supported 
by the spirit of religion because a republican system of gov- 
ernment is based upon individual responsibility to both God 
and man. 


The British Loan 


OUTRIGHT GIFT OF SMALLER AMOUNT BETTER POLICY 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, I intend to vote against Senate 
; Joint Resolution 138, authorizing a loan to the 


United Kingdom. My position on this matter is 
solely a personal position. ‘The fact that I happen to be chair- 
man of the Republican steering committee does not in any 
way indicate a party position. In fact, the committee felt very 
strongly that this was a matter with respect to which there 
should be no party significance, a rule which I think should 
apply to most matters relating to foreign relations. 

| shall vote against the joint resolution with considerable 
reluctance. I have the highest respect for the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury and for Mr. Clayton. I know that in making 
the agreement they have acted in the belief that it is in the 
interest of the United States. After such an agreement is 
made in good faith it is not a pleasant task to vote to dis- 
approve the action of the executive department. Neverthe- 
less, | have considered the arguments urged for and against 
the loan, and I cannot see any justification for making it. 
In my opinion it violates all sound principles of fiscal policy 
and of foreign lending. Under such circumstances I be- 
lieve that it is my duty to oppose it and state here the rea- 
sons for my conclusion. 

| may add that my decision is not reached in any way 
because of the existence of a labor government in Great 
Britain. I do not believe that we should be swayed in the 
slightest degree by that fact, or by the result of the last 
election in Great Britain. fl 
ForEIGN LENDING BY GOVERNMENTS Is DANGEROUS, AND 

Even IN PresentT EMERGENCY SHOULD BE 
StrictLty Limirep 


I have frequently stated that we ought to assist the coun- 
tries of Europe to get back on their feet, but it has always 


seemed to me that the loans made should be in reasonable 
amounts, available for the purchase in this country of goods 
which can help foreign countries put their own economy in 
working order. I believe that one and a quarter billion dol- 
lars today would wholly perform this policy so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, and do everything which we should do 
to provide fiscal assistance to the British economy. 

In pursuing a policy of foreign lending, however, we must 
be principally interested in its effect on our own welfare. 
1 am deeply concerned about the lavish scale on which we 
are proposing to lend or give money abroad. Rich as this 
country is, we cannot afford to support the rest of the world. 

Our over-all lending policy involves a tremendous sum of 
money. In the first place, I think this agreement, by im- 
plication, forgives the First World War debt of Great Brit- 
ain. That means a cancellation of an indebtedness which 
now amounts to $6,500,000,000, represented in part by 
outstanding bonds of the United States on which our tax- 
payers now will have to assume, without assistance, the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest. 

In the second place, we are now canceling all obligations 
under the lend-lease policy. I do not have exactly the total 
figure, but in general we advanced to Great Britain under 
the lend-lease policy goods and services of the value of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,000. Reverse lend-lease has reduced 
that sum to approximately $20,000,000,000. We are now 
proposing to cancel the entire $20,000,000,000 which was 
loaned, in effect, to Great Britain. 

The result of our lend-lease policy has been a worsening 
of our position from an international standpoint. I asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury to tabulate the effect of the 
lend-lease policy on our economy and our relations with 
other countries. On page 67 of the record of the hearings 
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it will be found that he states that the net deterioration in 
the position of the United States from December 1941 to 
December 1945 was approximately $5,000,000,000. Our 
gold holdings decreased by $2,700,000,000 net. The foreign- 
owned dollar balances increased by $3,200,000,000. We 
also invested about $1,000,000,000 abroad, and I am not 
sure whether that represents real value. So altogether our 
position from an international standpoint is between $5,000,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000,000 worse than it was at the time 
the war began. 

What happened in the lend-lease policy was that we were 
exporting billions of dollars’ worth of goods from this coun- 
try for nothing, and we were paying for every import which 
came into the country. So we had a net balance of trade 
against us, which resulted in the building up of foreign bal- 
ances in this country and the loss of gold by the United 
States. 

In addition, we have undoubtedly depleted at a serious 
rate some of our most important national resources. So in 
general, through the lend-lease policy as a whole and the 
war, we have already made a substantial contribution by a 
worsening in our position and a decrease in our wealth from 
an international standpoint—the same kind of worsening of 
position for which Great Britain is now asking us to assist 
her. 

Third, under the surplus-property agreement which has 
been reported on the Mead committee, we are turning over 
to Great Britain at 10 cents on the dollar lend-lease goods 
in existence costing approximately $6,500,000,000. A fair 
amount of such goods represents civilian property. Four 
hundred and thirty-nine million dollars’ worth of such goods 
are in the hands of British civilian agencies, for the civilian 
population. Eighty-four million dollars has already been 
distributed further down the line. Petroleum having a value 
of $143,000,000 is turned over. Altogether we are turning 
over between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000 worth of goods 
which have no particular relation to military lend-lease. 
Military lend-lease, which may or may not be of value to 
Great Britain, we are turning over for less than 10 cents 
on the dollar. In any event, the Mead committee seems to 
feel that we have been more than generous in our settlement 
of the surplus-property account. 

Under the Bretton Woods Fund, we are making available 
to the rest of the world $2,750,000,000. Those dollars may 
be borrowed and spent in the United States. 

Under the Bretton Woods Bank we are providing $3,175,- 
000,000; and, with the International Bank’s guaranty, a 
total of $7,500,000,000 worth of securities could be sold 
to the citizens of this country, without further authority 
from Congress, but the dollars made available by the sale 
of such securities would then be available to foreign coun- 
tries, for use in buying goods in this country. 

The present proposed loan is $3,750,000,000; but the 
administration has announced that, in addition to that, in 
order to cover other loans, it intends to propose at once an 
increase in the Export-Import Bank’s funds by a billion and 
a quarter dollars over the present lending authority of that 
bank. So, in effect, the additional lending program we are 
now asked to approve amounts to $5,000,000,000. 

We have appropriated $2,700,000,000 for UNRRA, 
which, of course, is also used to buy goods from this coun- 
try, for which we get no return. 

Thus, Mr. President, in the brief period of a year we 
are authorizing the Executive to make dollars available to 
foreign countries in the total sum of $21,450,000,000. It is 
impossible to tell how fast it may be spent, but it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that it will be spent within 4 years, 


or at the rate of $5,000,000,000 a year. In considering that 


total, we should also take into consideration the possibility 
of having foreign countries spend approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 of foreign banking funds held in the United States 
and other funds estimated to exceed $10,000,000,000. 

I have suggested that we cannot afford to lend these vast 
sums of money. Money loaned to governments is not likely 
to be repaid if loaned in such tremendous amounts. That 
was our experience after the last war. Payments are per- 
haps made until times get hard. Once the payment becomes 
a real burden on any people the government is strongly 
tempted to cease such payments, and is likely to do so. There 
is no way to collect money from a government except by 
war, but certainly we do not propose to go to war to collect 
the money owed to us. In small amounts, government debts 
may be paid; but in such volume as is now proposed it seems 
to me extremely improbable that they will be paid. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in the case of the British 
there is no real will to pay. Most of the Conservative mem- 
bers of the British Parliament abstained from voting on the 
credit agreement, and many British newspapers denounced 
us because the agreement did not provide for a gift instead 
of a loan. The British Government itself was apologetic 
about the arrangement. 

If this loan is not repaid, then our taxpayers will have 
to pay both the interest and the principal, although they are 
already staggering under a tremendous load of taxation. 


LENDING ON GRAND SCALE Is HIGHLY INFLATIONARY 
AND WILL FINALLY CAUSE SERIOUS DEPRESSION 


Furthermore, Mr. President, the expansion of foreign 
credit is just as inflationary as is the expansion of credit at 
home. If we build up an export trade at the rate of $5,000,- 
000,000 a year on credit it does not have to be balanced by 
imports. It is a purely artificial expansion which cannot be 
continued. Sooner or later we must stop lending, and when 
that time comes the collapse of our export trade will throw 
thousands of our men out of work and will accentuate any 
depression which may exist. That is exactly what happened 
in the twenties. Then we expanded our exports by the cre- 
ation of private credit. Now we propose to begin the same 
process, but at public expense, and inevitably we shall reach 
the same debacle which occurred in 1932. 

Mr. President, loans made over a period of 2 or 3 years, 
at the rate of approximately $2,000,000,000 a year, totaling 
$5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000, might be repaid; and it 
might be that investments abroad and an increase in tourist 
trafic would gradually take up the slack and would create 
a sound export trade in reasonable volume. But loans in 
the large amounts contemplated will be paid by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers and, in the end, will lead to deflation and de- 
pression for the American workman. 

As a general proposition, apart from the emergency cre- 
ated by the recent war, I seriously question the wisdom of 
having one government lend money to another government. 
That process is not of benefit to either. In the long run, a 
country which cannot stand on its own feet is not likely to 
succeed through assistance from some other country. Every 
people must work out its own salvation. 

The making of loans may accomplish a temporary purpose ; 
and in this case I am prepared to say that, from the point 
of view of humanitarian aid to the world, we should be pre- 
pared to adopt a reasonable loan program or a gift program. 
I voted for UNRRA. In the long run, however, I think 
loans from one government to another make for bad feel- 
ing. A man or a country is more likely to make enemies by 
lending money and asking for repayment than he or it is 
likely to make friends. Loans have been used and probably 
will be used in the future for political purposes, to tie one 
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country more closely to another, to obtain concessions in the 
development of resources, and to form political blocs, which 
are a good deal more dangerous than economic blocs. If the 
United States undertakes to lend, in effect, $20,000,000,000 
and if it intends to collect it from the rest of the world, the 
United States will be the most unpopular nation in the 
world. 

I do not mean to say that we should oppose a policy of 
private lending or private foreign investments, but it should 
be done by private capital because in that case it is far more 
likely to be done for sound economic reasons. Even in con- 
nection with the investment of private capital abroad, our 
(Jovernment should perhaps exercise some veto power, so 
as to be able to prevent undue inflation and prevent the kind 
of unnecessary lending which sometimes was done in the 
twenties. 

My conclusion is that our total foreign lending to get the 
world started again on its economic life could well be lim- 
ited to $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000, instead of 20,- 
000,000,000. The British share of such a loan would be 
more nearly $1,250,000,000 or $1,500,000,000, instead of 
$3,750,000,000. 

WHat THE AGREEMENT PRovIDEs 

Mr. President, I wish now to examine the provisions of 
this loan. 

‘The agreement provides for an advance of $3,750,000,000, 
which may be drawn upon at any time from now until the 
end of 1951. All of it, 1 think, could be drawn at once, 
and there would be a natural inclination for the British to 
do so, since no interest has to be paid in the interim. There 
seems to be some indefinite understanding, however, that the 
drafts on the fund will be spread over several years. 

No interest is to be paid until the end of 1951, and then 
at the rate of 2 per cent. The principal is to be repaid in 
50 annual installments, lasting until the year 2001. The 
effective interest rate, if interest is to be paid, would be 
about 1.76 percent, or 1.62 if drawn at once. 

It may be pointed out that the Federal Government is 
today paying between 2 percent and 2.50 percent for long- 
term loans, and this is a long-term loan. The proper com- 
parison is between 1.76 percent and perhaps 2.50 percent 
which our Government must pay. That means that the 
American taxpayer pays the difference. However, interest 
is not to be paid in any year when British exports fail to 
measure up to a certain standard, and, if they do not do so, 
interest for that year is forever forgiven. Secretary Vinson 
admits that the loan cannot be justified on the basis of a 
commercial loan. The terms are far more favorable than 
we are extending to any other country. The interest rate is 
below that which our Government has to pay for long-term 
money. It is very likely that the interest will not be paid 
at all. 

Lord Keynes interpreted the agreement as follows in his 
speech to the House of Lords on December 17, 1945: 

We pay no interest for 6 years. After that we pay no 
interest in any year in which our exports have not been 
restored to a level which may be estimated at about 60 
percent in excess of prewar. * * * 

Lord Barnsy. In volume or value? 

Lord Keynes. Volume. That is very important; I 
should have said so. The maximum payment in any year 
is £35,000,000, and that does not become payable until 
our external income, in terms of present prices, is 50 times 
that amount. 

In-other words, Lord Keynes said that Britain’s exports 
must be 60 percent more in volume now than they were be- 
fore the war. The likelihood of that seems somewhat remote. 


There has been some question whether Lord Keynes is 
entirely correct, but as he was one of the keenest financial 
analysts in the world, I think we can assume that he is. The 
exact provision of the agreement is that there shall be no 
interest paid if— 

The income of the United Kingdom from home-pro- 
duced exports plus its net income from invisible current 
transactions in its balance of payments was on the average 
over the five preceding calendar years less than £866,000,- 


000, as such figure may be adjusted for changes in the 
price level. 


Lord Keynes appears to estimate that the price level has 
increased approximately 100 percent and that British exports 
plus net income from invisible current transactions must 
amount to $7,000,000,000 at present prices before interest 
has to be paid. 

In 1946 it will be about one-half of that amount. 

Certainly the payment of any interest is contingent to the 
highest degree, and we cannot count on it. Of course, that 
means that our taxpayers must pay it. 

In return for the advance, the British make certain agree- 
ments which are said to be of great value to us. First, they 
agree that within 1 year the sterling receipts of sterling-area 
countries will be available for current transactions in any 
currency area so that the so-called sterling-area dollar pool 
will be entirely dissolved. The value of this agreement may 
well be questioned. The dollar pool was entered into for 
war purposes by the voluntary act of sterling-area countries. 
It is questionable whether it will be renewed. 

Lord Keynes in the same speech to the House of Lords 
said: 

I wonder how much we are giving away there? It does 
not relate to the balances accumulated before the spring 


of 1947. 


In other words, this dollar pool arrangement does not go 
into effect until a year after this agreement begins to operate. 
I continue reading: 


We are left quite free to settle this to the best of our 
ability. What we undertake to do is not to restrict the 
use of balances we have not yet got and have not yet 
been entrusted to us. It will be very satisfactory if we 
can maintain the voluntary wartime system into 1947. 
But what hope is there of the countries concerned con- 
tinuing such an arrangement much longer than that? 
Indeed, the danger is that these countries which have a 
dollar or gold surplus, such as India, and South Africa, 
would prefer to make their own arrangements, leaving us 
with a dollar pool which is a deficit pool, responsible for 
the dollar expenditure, not only of ourselves, but of the 
other members of the area having a dollar deficit. 


In short, Lord Keynes says that Great Britain could not 
maintain this dollar pool anyway. Nor would it be to their 
interest to do so. As Lord Keynes said further: 

The way to remain an international banker is to allow 
checks to be drawn upon you; the way to destroy the ster- 
ling area is to prey on it and to try to live on it. The way 
to retain it is to restore its privileges and opportunities as 
soon as possible to what they were before the war. 


In other words, if we buy goods and materials from in- 
dependent countries and independent British dominions, and 
pay for those goods and materials with dollars, why should 
those countries and dominions surrender those dollars to the 
British? They themselves would use those dollars by com- 
ing to America and buying goods in the United States. 

Great Britain agrees further that it will not apply ex- 
change controls to restrict payments to the United States for 
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products of the United States permitted to be imported into 
the United Kingdom or the use of sterling balances to the 
credit of residents of the United States arising out of current 
transactions. This hardly seems to be any sacrifice on the 
part of the United Kingdom. How they can possibly hope 
to obtain necessary imports from this country if they do not 
permit their citizens to pay for them in dollars is difficult 
to see. It is significant that under article VII of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, if it should become effective by dol- 
lars becoming a scarce currency, Great Britain might im- 
pose controls which would prevent payment, even for im- 
ports permitted to be made, and in spite of this loan agree- 
ment. This means that when this money runs out, Britain, 
unable to obtain dollars, can go back on all promises. It 
could not be otherwise. 

Mr. President, article VII provides that if dollars become 
scarce in the world, or if they are declared by the board of 
the Bretton Woods Fund to be scarce, any country may 
restrict payments to this country. In other words, once the 
loan runs out, unless the world is restored to an almost un- 
usual condition, we are to be confronted with having our 
payments to this country restricted, and our exports restricted 
unless we loan more money. The entire picture of the pro- 
posed arrangement is that so long as the money lasts we will 
be in fine shape. We will be in position always to export 
anything we may have to export, if we loan the other fel- 
low money with which to pay us for our exports. But as 
soon as the money runs out, the agreement permitting free 
exchange may be eliminated entirely by force of the Bretton 
Woods agreement. 

The two Governments also agree that within a year they 
will cease to impose restriction on payments and transfers 
for current transactions, with certain very definite excep- 
tions. It seems clear that the removal of such restrictions 
will benefit Great Britain just as much as it does the United 
States, if not more. Great Britain further agrees that if it 
imposes quotas on imports, they shall be administered in a 
way that will not discriminate against American imports. 

They may impose quotas on imports, and they do not 
agree to accept any imports from the United States. They 
do not agree to permit importation of, we will say, automo- 
biles if they do not wish to do so. Furthermore, during the 
actual consideration of this agreement by the Banking and 
Currency Committee Great Britain announced that the Gov- 
ernment would buy all cotton imported into Great Britain. 
No cotton may be imported hereafter into Great Britain 
unless the British Government imports it. Of course, that 
nullifies any agreement to the effect that the British will not 
discriminate against America by imposing quotas, because 
they are not imposing quotas on imports. They are merely 
saying, in effect, “We are going to buy cotton wherever we 
choose to buy it.”” The British Government will be able to 
buy all the Egyptian and Brazilian cotton and then buy just 
as much American cotton as they choose to buy. So that, 
so far as the agreement not to discriminate by the imposi- 
tion of quotas on imports is concerned, they already have 
shown how the agreement may be completely bypassed and 
nullified. 

Exception is made, also, for the use of inconvertible cur- 
rencies accumulated up to December 31, 1946. They may 
also discriminate in behalf of any country whose economy 
has been disrupted by war. That includes every country in 
the world. So, for the present, at least, these exceptions 
practically nullify the agreement that they will not discrimi- 
nate against American imports. I do not believe that a loan 
is justified in order to prevent the imposition of discrimina- 
tory restrictions on American commerce. Such discrimina- 
tions should not be made in any event—and we have other 


means to prevent them—except under a very severe economic 
pressure and depression, such as the one we had some years 
ago. We are relieving that pressure at present at least by 
other loans we are making through the Bretton Woods 
agreement. So I see no immediate necessity justifying the 
imposition of discriminatory restrictions against the United 
States. 

It may be noted that the United Kingdom does not agree 
to reduce its tariffs or abandon the policy of imperial pref- 
erences. I would not have them do so. I think a customs 
union is proper between countries that have a special political 
relationship. Nor does it prevent their engaging in govern- 
ment trading which will relieve them from the obligation 
regarding nondiscrimination. 

So, Mr. President, I cannot see that the supposed benefits 
from this agreement are more than we are entitled to with- 
out any loan, or more than we would probably obtain in any 
event. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the agreement. Is it wise 
or necessary or to our advantage? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. England has a $12,000,000,000 
debt in the form of frozen sterling balance at the present 
time. 

The Senator said that the sterling-dollar pool would be 
given up in a year and that Lord Keynes said it could not 
be held together longer than that in any event. If Egypt or 
India want to trade with the United States in dollars, must 
they not in making such an agreement or trade give conside- 
ration to the pound-sterling debt that is owed by England 
to them? In making any arrangement with the United States 
in dollars will they not be much concerned with what be- 
comes of England’s debt to them? Is not that a fair state- 
ment? 


Mr. TAFT. I think that is a fair statement. Britain, 
we will say, owes nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds in India, 
She does not owe it exactly; the Indians have 1,000,000,000 
pounds, or about that, which is blocked. In other words, 
today they cannot spend it even in England. They cannot 
spend it at all. They may be able to pass it around in India, 
I do not know about that, but they cannot go to England 
and buy anything with it. 

As I understand, it is proposed by the British—and I think 
it is mentioned in the agreement—that they pay something 
on these debts at once. They propose to make an agreement 
with each of the countries which has blocked sterling. They 
propose to pay something on the balance. They propose to 
say then, “We will pay some more on it over a long period 
of years.” Then they are going to ask forgiveness of some 
more of it. They are saying that is not a condition of this 
loan, but it is mentioned as what they hope or intend to do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is an influence with any dollar 
arrangement which India, we will say, would desire to make 
in 1947 with the United States. That is the point I wanted 
to bring out. 

Mr. TAFT. But the English are very seriously limited 
in permitting that sterling to be spent, because their purpose, 
and the purpose of this loan, is to enable them to build up 
sufficient exports so that they can import enough to live on, 
and get their raw materials for manufacture. If they are to 
exports articles to India in return for these pounds which 
have been frozen already, so far as their current balance is 
concerned, it is just a loss. They export those articles and 
get no good from them so far as their current position is con- 
cerned. So the British are very loath to permit any of these 
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frozen balances to be used even to buy goods in Great Brit- 
ain. Of course, they can dole them out somewhat, and that 
is a weapon they have, but it is a weapon which is not going 
to benefit the British very much. In other words, they can- 
not afford to permit that to be done without cutting down 
their imports, cutting down the food they import, and the 
standard of living their people enjoy. 

Mr. SAL’TONSTALL. It is their purpose to avoid that 
contingency and, in order to avoid it, they desire to make 
these long-time agreements with relation to the sterling debt 
they have. 

Mr. ‘TAFT. Yes. During the war we advanced $20,- 
000,000,000, just as other countries advanced the money. 
The other countries around the world advanced $14,000,- 
000,000. I think most of them were participants in the war. 
We forgave our $20,000,000,000, but they did not forgive 
their $14,000,000,000. We lend England money, but pro- 
vide expressly that they cannot take the money and pay these 
other countries. “They cannot use our money to pay off these 
other countries, but they can take other money they have 
to pay them. Therefore, I take it we make it possible for 
them to settle with these other countries any indebtedness 
incurred of the type we have already forgiven. I think that 
is a good deal to ask us to do, as compared with the rest of 
the world. 


AtLecep Basis ror AMOouNT OF $3,750,000,000 


How was this sum of $3,750,000,000 arrived at? Mr. 
Clayton described the process, and his testimony appears on 
page 118 of the hearings and also on page 141. 

‘The British imports for the year 1946 are estimated at 
$5,200,000,000, the exports at only $3,000,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of $2,200,000,000. To that is added $1,300,000,000 
which England figures she will require in foreign exchange, 
not in dollars but in foreign exchange, to pay what is 
needful in the liquidation of the war and in bringing her 
irmies home. Against that is credited $600,000,000 from 
estimated earnings on foreign investments, shipping, banking, 
insurance, and so forth. That leaves a deficit of $2,900,- 
000,000. To this is added a further deficit of $2,000,000,- 
000 for the years 1947 and 1948—a total deficit of about 
$5,000,000,000. ‘To meet this we supply $3,750,000,000 and 
Canada $1,250,000,000. 

I have not discovered that these figures were very carefully 
checked. The estimate of $600,000,000 a year for earnings 
on foreign investments, shipping, banking, insurance, and so 
forth, appears to be low. In any event, of this total of $5,- 
000,000,000, it is difficult to calculate that the deficit result- 
ing from imports from the United States in excess of exports 
to the United States will amount to more than $1,250,000- 
O00. 

This deficit averaged about $150,000,000 a year in the 
prewar period. Roughly speaking, we exported to England 
an average of about half a billion—$500,000,000—a year, 
and the imports and shipping services, and so forth, 
amounted, we will say, to $350,000,000, so that there was 
a deficit of about $150,000,000 a year. 

Adding something for the present condition and the fact 
that they want to buy more here, I estimate that a billion 
and a quarter dollars, if it were loaned to England, would 
enable her, together with her exports to the United States, 
to buy everything she needs which can be obtained in the 
United States during the next 3 years. 

The other two and a half billion dollars of our proposed 
loan represents deficits in the British balance of trade with 
the rest of the world, and the cost of liquidating the war, 
also a cost incurred with the rest of the world. 


I cannot understand the philosophy under which we are 
expected to find this two and a half billion dollars required 
by Great Britain to settle her accounts, for the most part 
with her own colonies and with other countries which are as 
close to her as they are to us. 

Why should this sum not be financed by the countries 
which expect to sell goods or services to Great Britain? 
Take the case of South Africa, which has been mining gold 
at the rate of half a billion dollars a year during the war. 
Its Government has increased its gold reserves from $250,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000. The rest of the gold which has 
been mined must have remained largely in the British 
Empire and be available to the governments for the payment 
of foreign balances. None of these countries has as yet for- 
given Great Britain her debt for any of the war supplies 
therein obtained. None of these countries except Canada 
has pursued the lend-lease policy followed by the United 
States. It is difficult indeed for me to see why we should 
underwrite the entire British Empire and the sterling bloc. 

I have already referred to the fact that under this agree- 
ment the British may use their other funds which in effect 
are released by our making this loan, to pay some of these 
other countries. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. South Africa is an independent 
country, is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. South Africa is also an independent country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The fact that she may have some 


resources does not mean they are necessarily subject to the 
direction of and to taking by the United Kingdom? 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all, but I was suggesting that to ask 
us to forgive all the lend-lease debt incurred during the 
war, and lend them more money, while a country such as 
South Africa, with a tremendous amount of gold, has not 
forgiven them the advances they made to England during 
the war, and may now be paid off under the terms of this 
loan by British funds, is hardly an equitable arrangement, 
or an argument in favor of our making the loan. 


GreaT Britain Not 1n Serious FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The condition of Great Britain today is not so serious as 
the advocates of this loan claim. It is rather interesting that 
a year ago, when we had the Bretton Woods agreements 
up for consideration, and it was proposed that the way to 
meet the whole problem was to make the British a loan, 
rather than through Bretton Woods, Mr. White, of the 
Treasury, came before the committee in executive session 
and said that the British are all right, they do not need a 
loan, or, if so, it can be worked through the Export-Import 
Bank. He was afraid it would interfere with the Bretton 
Woods agreement. He said the British expect most of the 
$14,000,000,000 will be forgiven. He said the British have 
a great deal of money here, and he gave us the figures, which 
are riot very different from those I am about to give. 

I may say that the Bretton Woods agreement was pre- 
sented as one way of securing exchangeability of currency ; 
we were asked to put up $6,000,000,00 for that purpose and, 
according to Mr. White, that would solve the problem. 
Now, I suggest that the one billion and a quarter dollars 
to the British is a matter of helping the British. But the 
other two and one-half billion dollars is an attempt to stabil- 
ize the currencies of the world, which is just exactly what 
Bretton Woods was going to do. I think it would have been 
rather a better method to have refused the $6,000,000,000 
under the Bretton Woods agreement. In that event I would 
not be opposing the British loan. But now we are asked 
to do over again almost exactly the same thing we were do- 
ing when we passed the Bretton Woods agreement. 
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But getting back to the condition of Great Britain. True, 
she in effect owes large sums of money to foreign countries, 
but it is apparently expected that such obligations will be 
settled by very small cash payments. Mr. Vinson testified, 
as appears on page 48 of the hearings, that British holdings 
of securities and direct investments in the United States 
amounted to about $1,475,000,000, including $895,000,000 
pledged with the RFC. The loan which is secured by that 
pledge now amounts to less than $200,000,000, leaving to 
Great Britain net assets in this country in securities and prop- 
erty of $1,275,000,000. The RFC could certainly loan an 
additional $600,000,000 against those securities. In fact, 
Mr. Jones said that the earning value of the securities is so 
great that a loan of a billion dollars would be adequately 
secured. Yet it is proposed to make the present loan without 
any: collateral whatever, even that which is already in the 
hands of the United States Government, and the British 
could take $200,000,000 of this fund and pay off the RFC, 
and go away with the billion dollars of securities which are 
new pledged in this country. 

In addition to these assets the gold and dollar balances 
of the United Kingdom amount to $2,324,000,000, most of 
it here in the United States. Perhaps $400,000,000 of this is 
owed to Portugal, but it is not quite clear to me why these 
assets should be used to reduce British obligations to Portu- 
gal while we are asked to loan more money. In any event, 
the net value of British liquid assets and assets in this coun- 
try, most of which are liquid assets, is more than $3,000,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the value of other British property 
scattered throughout the world is close to $8,000,000,000. 

I might add that the British Government has accumu- 
lated a vast stock supply of wool, amounting to about 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds. I do not know what it is worth. Perhaps 
some Senator can tell me, but my understanding is that it 
might easily be worth another $1,500,000,000. So I cannot 
see that Great Britain faces any tremendous crisis to justify 
the extraordinary treatment we are asked to accord her. Are 
we in effect not lending her the money to pay off her other 
creditors? Here is this $3,000,000,000 in the United States, 
a large part of it liquid, here is property scattered throughout 
the world, which can be used, under the terms of this agree- 
ment, to pay off their other debts. They say that they cannot 
use our money to do it. What difference does that make? By 
getting our money they in effect are released from the 
necessity of holding on to the other money, and consequently 
they may use it to pay their other debts if they wish to do 
so, and, so far as I can see, the undertaking in the agreement 
not to use this money for the payment of other debts is of no 
value whatever. 

The testimony shows further that Great Britain has ac- 
tually loaned some small sums to Greece and to Czechoslo- 
vakia. Those sums are not large, but the British have also 
offered a loan to Russia in a more substantial sum. I do 
not have the figures, Mr. President, but my recollection is 
that the Russians wanted approximately $400,000,000 for 
15 years, and the British offered them about $120,000,000 
for 5 years at 2% per cent. Obviously this is only made pos- 
sible or could be made possible by our lending money to 
Great Britain, because such loans to other countries by 
Great Britain would result in British exports being made 
without any imports in return, and would thus defeat the 
vary alleged purpose of the present loan, to permit Great 
Britain to import adequate commodities and supplies. 

Certainly I do not see that this British loan is a relief loan. 
It is a loan which we are asked to make in effect to under- 
write the financial condition of the British Empire. I am 
perfectly willing, as I have said, to be generous to Great 
Britain; I am perfectly willing to loan and give the money 


necessary to enable the British to come to this country and 
buy the things they need for their rehabilitation ; but it seems 
to me that the rest of the loan is far beyond anything it is 
fair to ask the United States to make. 


ALLEGED ADVANTAGES OF LOAN NONEXISTENT 


The claim is made that the special features of this loan 
are justified by the extraordinary benefits which we would 
receive. First, it is alleged that by the loan we can bring 
about a world condition of multilateral trade. I respectfully 
suggest that the future trade of the world will be a mixture 
of bilateral and multilateral trade, whether we make this 
loan or whether we do not make it. It is obvious that Russia 
and its satellite nations will be an economic bloc regardless 
of what we may do here. In that case all trading will be 
conducted by the Government, and that means bilateral trad- 
ing. Russia and its satellite nations represent a large section 
of the world. Although at present they do not do a large 
amount of trading, certainly if we are looking to increased 
foreign trade a large portion of it will have to come from 
the Russian economic bloc. 

It is not fully certain that other countries will not con- 
tinue many of the war controls. While our committee was 
considering this measure, the British Government decided 
that all cotton coming into Great Britain is to be purchased 
by a Government agency. This is absolutely contrary to the 
theory of multilateral trade. It is bilateral trade. Further- 
more, our own Government is permeated with ideas of the 
same kind. Thus, Mr. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, testified before the committee that he favored a world 
control, allocation, and price fixing for most basic commodi- 
ties. Mr. Wallace testified, on pages 276 and 277 of the 
record, that he favored something in the nature of the inter- 
national wheat agreement for commodities, when there was a 
possibility of long continuing surpluses. He testified that in 
some cases it might be necessary to have countries limit their 
total production, accepting quotas for that purpose, with the 
control of prices to protect the consumer. In short, Mr. 
Wallace believes in world-wide cartels controlled by govern- 
ments. This certainly is contrary to Mr. Clayton’s dream 
of a world where trade flows freely under the management 
of individuals. But even in the document sent out by the 
Department of State relating to proposals for the expansion 
of world trade and employment, to be taken up at the 
World Trade Conference, we have chapter 5 on intergovern- 
mental commodity arrangements. It provides for considera- 
tion of more or less what Mr. Wallace advocates. It says 
that it is to be done only after careful investigation and only 
in emergencies, but we all know how frequently emergencies 
occur, particularly in the economic world. 

We ourselves have already accepted the theory in the mat- 
ter of sugar, and during the war in the matter of wheat 
and coffee. Already there is a strong movement for the im- 
position of quotas on wool and the parceling out of the wool 
production of the world. 

Personally I tend more toward Mr. Clayton’s views than 
I do toward Mr. Wallace’s views; but I think we must 
recognize that in going to the extreme to which the State 
Department attempts to go on free trade, in theory, though 
not in practice, Mr. Clayton is trying to get back to an 
archaic nineteenth-century conception of free-flowing trade, 
which is about as remote from present conditions as the 
world of the dinosaurs. If this is the fact, there is not much 
reason for paying out money to attain that dream. 

In the second place, Mr. President, it is argued that the 
kind of world which Mr. Clayton desires to create would 
be a world of more economic peace and therefore more politi- 
cal peace than one which is faced with bilateral trade. I 
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question whether this is the fact. Trade rivalry has been 
very severe in past periods, and has been the cause of wars, 
when trade has been under individual management. Even 
if trade is in the hands of individuals, governments are in- 
clined to support their nationals and take an active interest 
in securing their share of any markets. Private economic 
competition can be as severe and deadly as that of govern- 
ments. Wars have arisen out of economic rivalry; but the 
prevention of such wars depends far more upon a reasonable 
attitude on the part of governments from the political side 
than it does on the question whether trade is bilateral or 
multilateral. In any event, as I see it, we are bound to have 
a combination of the two. 


The majority report states that economic blocs would in- 
volve an economic war between the sterling and the dollar 
blocs which would plunge the entire world into a vicious 
cycle of restrictions, counter restrictions, and declining trade. 
What does that mean? How does a dollar bloc fight a sterl- 
ing bloc? How do we have war between economic blocs? 
What is economic war? That talk is an argument by slogans. 
If we are willing to buy the goods of any country and pay 
better prices than does England or any other country, 99 
per cent of the countries of the world will sell goods to us. 
They will acquire dollars, and they will use them to buy 
our goods. The sterling bloc, or even the Russian bloc, 
would make no difference, it seems to me, in the general 
fact that if we are willing to import goods and give people 
dollars, they will spend those dollars in this country. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator’s conclusion that 
it is inevitable that trade will be all bilateral ? 

Mr. TAFT. No. My conclusion is that we are bound to 
have a mixture of both bilateral trade and multilateral trade. 
If our buyers go to a country in the sterling bloc and say, 
“We will buy your goods”—chocolate in Africa, let us say— 
and give them dollars for that purpose, there may be any 
amount of bilateral trade between England and such a coun- 
try, but it will spend dollars in this country. That is multi- 
lateral trade. We are bound to have a mixture, just as we 
have here a mixture of the old-fashioned laissez-faire eco- 
nomic world and controls which are imposed for one purpose 
or another. My only suggestion is that the picture of multi- 
lateral trade if we make this loan and bilateral trade if we 
do not is a wholly false picture of the world. Trade will be 
a mixture of bilateral trade and multilateral trade. 


1 think there will be plenty of private trading, whether 
we make this loan or not; and I do not think it will make 
much difference in the extent of private trading, for this 
reason: I believe that our export trade will be limited by our 
willingness to accept imports, our investments abroad, and 
our willingness to lend money. In other words, to the extent 
that we are willing to accept imports and give other people 
dollars, we shall have no trouble in exporting goods. That 
is the limiting factor, and not whether the world is a multi- 
lateral world or a bilateral world. The fact is that in the 
long run we cannot safely export goods to a greater extent 
than we are willing to import, including in imports, of 
course, travel abroad and services of various kinds. 

| maintain that that factor and one other are what limit 
export trade. The other factor is that the prices of our 
goods are getting so high that it may be very difficult for 
them to compete in the world market, although for some 
years to come the shortage will be so great that probably we 
shall be able to obtain our prices without difficulty. But 
1 am afraid that when the world does settle down no foreign 
countries will want to buy our agricultural products, and 
only the manufactured goods which we can produce by means 
of mass production will be sought throughout the world. 


As a matter of fact, the one hope of our cotton friends is 
bilateral trade. In other words, if 25 cents a pound is to be 
the price for American-produced cotton, we shall not be able 
to compete with the rest of the world in the sale of cotton, 
and gradually the rest of the world will build up a sufficient 
cotton preduction at lower prices to take care of their entire 
cotton needs. So far as the advantages of bilateral and multi- 
lateral trade are concerned, from the cotton-production 
standpoint, I think we would be far better off with bilateral 
trade. With complete multilateral trade, only manufactured 
goods would be exported from this country; very little of 
our exports would be agricultural commodities. 

Mr. President, the English themselves are going to export 
to us, regardless of whether they obtain this loan from us. 
When they export goods to us, they will use the dollars they 
get from us by means of that transaction to import goods 
from us. Perhaps a loan of $1,250,000,000 will be useful in 
helping the English buy American goods, but a loan of 
$3,750,000,000 would merely give Britain that much more 
money with which to obtain goods from elsewhere, and such 
goods would compete with ours. We should recognize that 
that competition would be severe. We cannot hope by this 
loan to increase tremendously the exports of England, which 
is the purpose of the loan, and at the same time bring about 
unlimited exports of the products of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have no right to expect to enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world and also improve that 
standard, by competition with England and other countries 
which have a lower standard of living than we have. For- 
eign trade by this country, with the effort to maintain the 
highest standard of living in the world, can never be the key 
to our prosperity. The home market must be our reliance 
to that end. It is now our reliance, and it must continue 
to be. We cannot expect indefinitely to compete in the world 
market in any tremendously huge amount. To the extent 
that we import—and we have to import probably $4,000,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000 worth—plus our tourist travel, 
we may hope to expand our export trade. I doubt whether 
we can hope to go further than that. 

Mr. President, another argument made in favor of the 
proposed loan is that bilateral or Government trade will 
lead to regimentation at home. That is another of the slo- 
gans which is frequently repeated and which is accepted by 
many persons without thought. I do not see why that argu- 
ment is sound. Certainly our Government will have to help 
our exporters. It always has. In a bilateral trading world 
our Government will have to help our exporters perhaps 
more than in a multilateral trading world. But why does 
it have to regulate manufacturing in the United States? 
Merely because the British Government or the Russian Gov- 
ernment will come to the United States and buy American 
electrical equipment, why does the United States Govern- 
ment have to go into the business of regulating the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment? Any foreign country can come 
to the United States and buy our goods in a competitive 
market. Why not? If they try to beat down the prices of 
our agricultural producte, we can sustain them as we are 
already doing. I see no reason to think that even a com- 
pletely bilateral trading world would necessarily involve us 
in Government regulation of the prices of goods produced 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, the third advantage of the proposed loan 
is said to be that we shall get rid of the dollar pool and shall 
be able to export to sterling area countries. I have already 
referred to the fact that the dollar pool will have to be dis- 
solved in any event within a short time, and so there is no 
use in lending money to attain that objective. 

As a fourth argument, it is alleged that the loan will 
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benefit production and employment in the United States. I 
believe that during the next three years there will be a 
wholly adequate and, in fact, an excessive demand for Amer- 
ican products, both from domestic and foreign consumers. 
Many persons have pointed out the tremendous purchasing 
power banked up here at home. Without this loan, foreign 
nations will have about $20,000,000,000 available for ex- 
penditure in this country, because of Bretton Woods, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the large amounts of deposits 
and investments which they now have in the United States. 

We are going to have to rely on our Export Control Board 
to prevent foreign nations from buying in too great volume 
goods which are in seriously short supply in the United 
States. Therefore, no immediate benefit to exports or to 
production will accrue from this loan. 

As a permanent proposition, I do not believe that an arti- 
ficial trade, stimulated by large loans, is a good thing for 
this country or for our producers. If the loans are not paid, 
we are simply giving away the product of our labor. Even if 
they are good loans, it is unlikely that we can keep up lend- 
ing at any such tremendous rate, and so our export trade 
will not be sound or permanent. In the long run we can ex- 
port only as much as we are willing to import—including in 
imports expenditures by tourists, payment for shipping, in- 
surance, and the like. In the long run our willingness to 
import is the real bottleneck. The making of loans can only 
vary the situation temporarily. As long as we provide the 
money with which foreigners can come to this country and 
buy our goods, we can obviously increase our employment. 
We could do the same thing by vast loans distributed to our 
own people. Surely everyone must recognize, Mr. President, 
that business expansion based on such a policy is utterly un- 
sound. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is not the whole purpose of 
this loan to make it possible for Britain to start her exports 
into this country or, rather, to make it possible for us to 
increase our imports so as to balance our exports? In other 
words, it is a loan to start the wheels of England’s industry 
moving. 

Mr. TAFT. And I suggest that a billion and a quarter 
dollars will do that. It will give England all the money she 
will need to come here and buy anything she will want to 
buy in order to start the wheels of her own industry. The 
rest of it is only a theory of multilateral trade throughout 
the world, and a setting before the world of a grand theore- 
tical basis with which I have tried to deal in my speech. I 
do not object to trying to help Great Britain get her wheels 
of industry going, but I say that a billion and a quarter 
dollars, together with such assistance as she may receive from 
her own dominions and countries from whom she is buying 
raw material, will do that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, the return of the money 
may be considered. As the Senator from Colorado pointed 
out, however, at some later time the dollars will come back, 
but we do not want them to come within the first year or so. 
However, I understand that the Senator from Ohio has no 
objection to the objective which is being sought, namely, to 
maintain Great Britain as a part of the world economy. 
Apparently the Senator differs only as to the amount of the 
loan which should be granted. 


Mr. TAFT. No; I have tried to make it perfectly clear 
that I do not think it is our job to set up the British Empire 
as a going concern in order that there shall be multilateral 





trading and no exchange restrictions. I am willing to recog- 
nize what I believe is a reasonable obligation to repair Great 
Britain’s physical plant, and see that the wheels start moving. 
I say, however, that a billion and a quater dollars is sufficient 
to do that. The other two and one-half billion dollars is 
sought for the exact purpose that Bretton Woods was sought, 
namely, to establish in the world conditions under which 
there will be no restrictions, and all exchanges shall be con- 
vertible. The two and one-half billion dollars is to enable 
the British to buy goods all over the world and help the rest 
of the world, and set up the British Empire. 

Mr. President, there is one other main argument which 
is being made on behalf of the loan. It is alleged that the 
loan may not be turned down because it will promote inter- 
national good will. As a matter of fact, I think the reverse 
is the fact. The British feel that we should have made them 
a present of the funds they might need, and bitter statements 
have already been made about America in the press and 
elsewhere. The Senate will find many of those statements 
set forth on pages 19, 20, and 21 of the record of the hear- 
ings. 

Lord Croft said in the House of Lords: 


“IT submit, therefore, that it is bad business. It is bad 
for the traders, bad for the workers, bad for shipping, bad 
financially, bad for the Dominions, and perhaps fatal to great 
areas of the vast Colonial Empire. * * * This today is the 
Boston Tea Party in reverse, an interference with the free- 
dom of our country to manage its own affairs, an interference 
that I regard as unparalleled in the history of the world. 


Mr. Littleton said on the floor of the House of Commons: 


“The terms of the loan are onerous; some of the machinery 
concerned with it is premature, some of the objections to the 
commercial arrangements are undeniably material, and many 
of the methods of attaining the arrangements are unwork- 
able.” 

Lt. Col. Sir Thomas Moore said: 


“This loan and its indecently harsh terms takes no account 
of the toil, sweat, blood, and tears suffered by us * * *. It 
takes no account of the economic exhaustion * * * which this 
country has suffered through giving every ounce of its wan- 
ing energy to save itself and America from disaster.” 

As is well known, the representatives of the Conservative 
Party for the most part refused to vote at all on the loan. 
So that they will be able to say that they never approved of 
it anyway. 

The British people will not be pleased that the loan is 
made. The press has contained many criticisms of the United 
States. Other nations will regard the loan as a special favor 
to Great Britain, and will be indignant when they are re- 
quired to pay higher interest rates, and accept proportionately 
smaller sums. 

I have pointed out that loans do not make good will, either 
among men or nations. The good will created by this parti- 
cular loan, if there is any good will connected with it, will 
be tremendously outweighed by 50 years of friction between 
our two nations. Every time the British pay $140,000,000, 
the annual charge on the loan, they will groan heavily, and 
the press will recall what they consider harsh treatment to 
an ally in the war. 

It is likely that in many cases the interest will be forgiven, 
and then everyone in the United States who does not like the 
British will rise up and denounce them for failing to pay the 
interest and imposing additional charges on the American 
taxpayer. 

This loan is an instrument of ill will, and not an instru- 
ment of good will. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in conclusion, for the reasons that I have 
set forth, I believe the amount of this loan is unreasonable 
and its terms unwise. I do favor special treatment for the 
British people. I believe that $1,250,000,000 would finance 
all of the goods which the British can buy in this country 
during the next 3 years over and above what they pay for 
exports to this country. We thus contribute to their raw 
materials and to the machinery necessary to set their eco- 
nomic machine in order. 

I recognize that by reason of their vast outlay in the war, 
they should not be asked to repay this contribution. It is 
merely an appendix to the lend-lease policy. No resentment 
can arise out of it in the future. We are doing everything 
that this Nation can do in the way of production supply to 
help the immediated British situation. 


Insofar as an improvement of the general world exchange 
situation is concerned, we have offered $6,000,000,000 to 
Bretton Woods fund and the Bretton Woods bank, and we 
should permit its machinery to operate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, as follows, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert the following: 

The President of the United States is authorized to pay 
to the United Kingdom not to exceed the sum of $1,250,- 
000,000 upon the agreement of the United Kingdom that 
said sum will be used for purchases of goods and services in 
the United States during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
Provided that the character of such purchases shall be sub- 
ject to restriction under the provisions of the Export Control 
Act, and the President in his discretion may extend the time 
in which such purchases may be made. 


Private Enterprise—lIts Social Responsibility 


INDUSTRY MUST REGAIN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
By LT. COLONEL RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Vice President, Ward Wheelock Company, New York City 
Delivered at the Thirtieth Annual Banquet of the Westchester County Realty Board, New York City, May 18, 1946 


HAVEN’T come here to make a weighty economic 

presentation complete with charts, graphs and statistics. 

You leaders of industry have all that material available 
or can get it from experts in every field. Nor have I come 
to tell you about the magnificent achievements of private 
enterprise in meeting the crisis of global war. You know 
all about that because you are the men who were in there 
pitching when things were hottest, making production mir- 
acles come true when national survival depended upon ac- 
complishing the impossible. 

And I don’t think it would help us much to make this 
into a sob-session about public ingratitude and government 
persecution. We all know the legitimate grievances of 
business in this disordered transition period and we could 
talk to each other about our troubles until the end of time 
without remedying the situation. 

The important question for us to consider tonight is not 
what the future will do to private enterprise, but what pri- 
vate enterprise, as represented by business and industry, is 
going to do for its future. We must take the positive ap- 
proach in our thinking, as the first step towards licking this 
defensive psychology. This is the only way that industry 
can escape from the spot into which it has been manuevered 
by some of the smartest political tricks of the century. We've 
got to stop waiting for the next thing to happen to us. It’s 
high time we began to make things happen ourselves. 

So let’s talk first about why business lacks the confidence 
of so many American voters. It is a disagreeable truth that 
large masses of people in America view private enterprise 
with skepticism or active distrust. They remember its 
failures, but ignore its successes. 

Of course, the incompetents, the misfits and the dreamers 
always have sneared at “businessmen” because they are en- 
vious of accomplishments which are beyond their own efforts 
and abilities. “his segment of the public, however, is unim- 
portant in itself. But when the same distrust of the ability 
and sincerity of industrial leaders permeates the rank and 
file of the public—housewives, veterans, teachers, students 
and average workers in all categories—then the storm warn- 
ings are really flying. 

Every human organization has its quota of incompetents, 


opportunists and downright rascals. Business is no excep- 
tion. But the justification of a system should, in all fair- 
ness, lie in its final results. Pin down a critic of the private 
enterprise system to facts—and he will be obliged to admit 
that no other method has ever produced so large a supply 
of the good things of life for so many people. This simple 
truth should overbalance the grim losses of depressions and 
the occasional abuses of privilege and power which appear 
on the debit side. But in the mind of the general public, 
they don’t—and why don’t they? 

To my way of thinking, the answer is simple. The pub- 
lic has been propagandized into a deep-rooted conviction 
that “business” is their enemy and “government” their 
friend. People have been encouraged to think of business 
as a sly monster bent on doing something to them and 
restrained only by the beneficent force of “government” 
whose only aim is to do something for them. It is: as 
basically simple as the formula for winning elections by 
creating synthetic prosperity through government spending. 
The bitter experiences of the depression years developed a 
fear of risk-taking and a yearning for security. This made 
people susceptible to any approach which offered them both 
a protector for their own weaknesses and a scape-goat for 
their misfortunes. 

Skillful propaganda through a multitude of channels has 
been used continuously to undermine public confidence in 
business leadership. ‘This leadership has made the initial 
mistake of underestimating the opposition. The whole 
premise seemed so silly to them that they were satisfied to 
wait for people to come to their senses. When this didn’t 
happen, their counter-propaganda, when it came, was largely 
ineffective. 

At the risk of sounding harsh, I must say that the past 
efforts of business as a whole to sell its case to the public 
are a shining example of how not to conduct public rela- 
tions. It seems little short of tragic that the creative genius 
which has sold the public so brilliantly along other lines 
should have been stale-mated in the vital job of selling the 
American people confidence in their own way of living. 

Business has not told the people its story in the language 
that the average man or woman can understand. The ma- 
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jority of people who listen to eloquent speeches on the 
glories of free enterprise, or who read the smoothly-phrased 
institutional copy in the slick-paper magazines already know 
industry’s story and believe in it. Why waste money and 
energy explaining to them what they already comprehend— 
and at the same time ignore the audience which needs in- 
formation and inspiration? 

Simply written and cheaply produced leaflets which get 
into the hands of average working men and women would 
do more good for the cause of private enterprise than any 
amount of expensive space in media read only by top execu- 
tives and their satellites. 

Why not tell the masses just how the exciting, challenging 
American way gives them a better opportunity and a better 
reward for individual effort than any other way of living 
ever attempted? Make them see that ill-considered and de- 
structive regulation of business is not merely an annoyance 
to a few bosses, but a dangerous threat to their own material 
welfare. 

Instead of snearing at successful politicians, industry 
ought to study and adapt their propaganda methods for its 
own ends. The tremendous influence exerted by the Politi- 
cal Action Committee in recent elections is the direct result 
of practical and realistic propaganda techniques. The Com- 
mittee had plenty of money of course, but the money was 
used with maximum effectiveness to promote direct action. 

Their campaign literature was simply written—slanted 
directly to the great semi-literate mass of people, unaccus- 
tomed to getting information through reading. The pam- 
phlets and folders made good use of cartoon-type illustra- 
tions, to serve as attention-getters. Block workers rang 
doorbells and distributed this literature in homes, bringing 
their arguments and persuasions down to the “coffee in the 
kitchen” level. And when people had made up their minds 
what to do, they were told exactly how, when and where 
to do it. And between elections, a well-disciplined, closely- 
knit organization has worked constantly to consolidate gains 
and make its influence felt in every controversial issue to 
come before the Congress. We would certainly prove our- 
selves very short-sighted if we failed to understand and study 
these methods, because they are the methods which will work 
as well or better in a good cause than in a bad one. 

Talk to the people in their own language. Think and 
plan the approaches which will gain response from the bus 
driver, the bootblack and the waitress. Then get into action 
with a long-range program of information and inspiration. 
Remember that people are interested primarily in themselves. 
They will remain cold to abstract pronouncements about 
private enterprise and free economy until they are made to 
understand their own personal stake in the American system. 
People need to believe in something. In the economic sphere, 
they will continue to believe untruths unless they are shown 
the truth in a way which arouses a warm and personal re- 
sponse. Destructive action stems directly from confused 
thinking and misdirected feeling. For a better organized 
society, we must have better organized individuals. 

Until Americans as a whole believe positively and emo- 
tionally in their way of living, they will have no adequate 
defense against the loss of freedom. People need to be 
taught to recognize the totalitarian philosophy for what it is 
—a creed of defeat and despair, bedecked with emotional 
trappings to ensnare the unwary while hiding its essential 
poverty. 

Here, then, is one job that industry can do which will 
help to make its future. Use the skills and imagination 
which have been employed to sell ideas and things, for the 
paramount task of the hour—selling America to Americans. 
Another part of industry’s job relates to the business of 


government. It has been said that we need less govern- 
ment in business and more business in government. As a 
matter of fact, government is a business, and our elective 
system gives the voters a chance to hire the kind of men 
they want to work for them. 

If we are dissatisfied with the kind of men who make 
and administer our laws, we should ask ourselves what we 
have done about it, and what we can do about it. We can 
send sound and experienced businessmen into government 
as our representatives if we are willing to work to do it. 

The public has only itself to blame for incompetent, cyni- 

cal. and impractical officials. 
_ Business and industrial leaders gave freely of their serv- 
ices in government during the war emergency—but very few 
are in government now, when they are needed as much, if 
not more. Many of these men were not able to give their 
best to their jobs because of red tape and petty jealousies 
of chronic bureaucrats. Until government employment is 
made attractive enough to appeal to people whose abilities 
have a market value in private industry, we cannot quarrel 
with the mediocre and unqualified individuals who fill many 
elective and appointive jobs. Adequate financial reward 
for ability is the surest road to economy in government, just 
as in private business. 

Businessmen, as part of the public, must take the lead in 
bringing business actively into government, through the 
recognition of the value of business experience in the affairs 
of state. We can bring business into government in an 
effective fashion only by convincing the voters of the need 
for it—so again we come back to the basic problem of public 
information. Businessmen cannot afford to scorn the pro- 
fessional politicians so long as they let them have exclusive 
franchise in the happy hunting-ground of vote-getting. 

We must learn to beat the politicians at their own game 
of organization and persuasion. This can’t be done through 
committees and resolutions and checks for campaign funds, 
though each has its place. The individual who really be- 
lieves that business has much to contribute to efficiency in 
government must get out and work personally to convince 
others. Join your local political club and make your in- 
fluence felt in its activities. 

Talk about the problems of business and government—not 
just with your friends at the club or on commuting trains, 
but with elevator operators, cab drivers, and the local trades- 
people. Find out what their ideas on the subject are and 
let them know yours. These things take time, of course. 
But they are worth it. And we had better find the time 
and find it soon, or resign ourselves to a dictatorship of 
mediocrity, or worse. 

In the third place, industry must work seriously at finding 
ways of meeting its social responsibilities within the frame- 
work of private enterprise. There is job security. Until 
industrial workers are convinced that employers are honestly 
trying to stabilize employment conditions and to see that 
there are enough job opportunities to go around—a basic 
cause of labor-management friction will continue. Uncer- 
tainty of tenure in the job is a mighty serious thing to the 
worker, and is one of the main factors behind determined 
drives to push up the daily and hourly wage-rates. 

If this were fully realized, industry would give more 
serious thought toward working out methods for a guar- 
anteed annual wage in as many cases as possible. I know, 
of course, that complex problems are involved. But my 
faith in the resourcefulness of American industry is great 
enough to make me believe that it can be done if industry 
wants to do it and is willing to try hard enough to find the 
way. If the energy and creative thought which have pro- 
duced the miracles of modern invention were turned to the 
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field of human relations, they could not fail to produce 
desirable results. 

Another social responsibility of industry is to supply maxi- 
mum protection for workers against the hazards of illness 
and old age. This can be met directly through extention 
of pension and group insurance plans, and indirectly through 
contributions to the functioning of Federal and State bene- 
fit systems. Perhaps the greatest educational job in the 
field is to put across the fundamental but little-understood 
fact that no so-called security is worth anything without a 
dynamic economy, in which production and distribution are 
geared to make more goods available to more people. Laws 
are no help, if tax revenues are insufficient to support them 
—or if prices are beyond the reach of pensioners. 

Full production and high-level employment are essentials 
for any kind of economic security, and to let people think 
otherwise is to foster a cruel delusion. Only the produc- 
tiveness of industry and the efficiency of distribution can 
underwrite the benefits written into federal social security 
legislation—and in a free economy, these factors will deter- 
mine the value of the dollars which will be paid out in the 
future. 

‘To win back public confidence, industry must be real- 
istic. Business leaders have often been accused of wanting 
to go backward, not forward. This is not an entirely jus- 
tified accusation, though there are some grounds for it. 
The fact is—the national economy cannot be fitted back into 
the pattern of twenty years ago, any more than a four-year- 
old child can be squeezed into his christening dress. For 
better or for worse, the lines of action followed in the pre- 
war and war periods have created new situations which 
require new ideas and new approaches. 

‘Take for example the attitudes of industry toward labor 
unions—a crucial factor in future industrial peace and un- 
interrupted production. Unions are here to stay, and it ts 
futile to dream of an economic future in which they will 
not be an important factor. Organized workers generally 
feel that even a corrupt and dictatorial union is a safer 
protector of their rights than their employers. Labor unions 
are now in a stage of their development comparable to that 
of industrial organizations at the turn of the century. Then 
it was that the large corporations which were favored by 
government became arrogant and heedless of the public 
interest. 


Public sentiment revolted against their excesses, and this 
revolt produced legal safeguards for the public. The same 
process will operate in the future to curb union abuses as the 
public develops greater confidence in the intentions of busi- 
ness leadership in labor relations. With mature union lead- 
ership and a sympathetic recognition of the value of good 
unionism on the part of employers, a spirit of cooperation 
can be fostered. But employers who attempt to obstruct 
legitimate union activities or fail to deal fairly with re- 
sponsible leaders are merely giving the radical minority an 
opportunity to capitalize on the dissatisfaction and bitter- 
ness which they are creating. 


Finally, to regain public confidence, industry must be 
for something. Opposition to harmful measures is a 
necessary obligation, of course—but business has done too 
much talking against and not enough talking for definite 
action. The chronic opposers may fight stubborn rear-guard 
battles and arouse admiration for their courage, but they 
gain no ground. Business has let itself be jockeyed into 
the position of seeming to oppose many worthy aims be- 
cause of objections to unsound methods of achieving them. 
The public simply will not make the distinction between 
motive and method unless it gets more information on the 
issues involved, in language it can understand. 

Business should convince people, then, that it favors the 
principle of social security but that it also favors a sound 
economic structure to make it work; that it favors housing 
for veterans, through a plan that will create dwellings, not 
just a new flock of government bureaus to talk about them; 
that it favors inflation controls that protect the public, but 
not the destructive restrictions which prevent production 
of goods which people need. 


The best way to defeat an unsound proposition is to get 


‘there first with a better one. It is, therefore, time to get 


on the positive side and work aggressively for the measures 
that will speed reconversion and meet the demands of the 
future. 

You are the men who have what it takes to shape Amer- 
ica’s future. Use it. Win public confidence by a constructive 
and dynamic presentation of a sound plan, implemented by 
direct action, and there is no limit to what you can accom- 
plish toward the realization of a better-organized society in 
a better world. 


Compulsory Insurance and Public Health 


INFERIOR MEDICAL SERVICE AND RACKETS 
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AM speaking to you as the very retiring President of 

what may be considered the parent organization of the 

American Medical Association. You may recall that 
our state organization is forty years older than the national 
one and that leading members of this Society were pre- 
dominantly active in the original effort to create a national 
organization, which now has become the largest and most 
important medical association in the world, far surpassing 
in size and extent of activities its original progenitor, 

The principles of proper behavior in any walk in life, 
and particularly in the profession of medicine, are timeless 
and immutable. For forty years before the American Medi- 
cal Association was formed, members of the New York 


State Society had adhered to certain concepts of ethics which 
ultimately became the “law of the land,” so to speak, when 
formally phrased in Article 2, of the Constitution of the 
American Medical Association, which reads: 
The objects of the Association are to promote the sci- 
ence and art of medicine and the betterment of public 
health. 


And in the first section of Chapter One of its Principles 
of Professional Ethics, which reads: 


A profession has for its prime object the service it can 
render to humanity; reward or financial gain should be 
a subordinate consideration. The practice of medicine 
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is a profession. ; In choosing this profession, an individual 
assumes an obligation to conduct himself in accord with 
its ideals. 


This language did not constitute an original promulga- 
tion at the time it was first uttered as a canon of ethics. 
It was merely the crystalization of the characteristics of 
behavior of the best medical men at all times and in all 
ages, embodied formally in the foregoing words. 

I have presented these considerations for the purpose of 
making the point, that it is nothing new in our tradition 
for emphasis to be placed on the maintenance of standards. 
Medicine would not have advanced through the centuries if 
this had not always been the motive activating the physician. 
For a comparatively brief period—almost a century and a 
half—the New York State Society has met annually for the 
purpose of increasing the quality of medical care, so we are 
indeed well fitted by a long tradition to continue to safe- 
guard the best interest of the public today, when pressures 
for social novelties have become very great. 

It is interesting to compare our background and long 
experience in providing medical care with that of those who 
are so vocal in new plans to completely revolutionize the 
practice of medicine. It happens that the training for _fit- 
ness in this pursuit resides exclusively in the medical pro- 
fession and none of it inheres in the principal promoters of 
the schemes who can be at best only administrators or sales- 
men of the services we render. Nor are they bound by 
any rule of responsibility for the statements they make in 
espousing their cause. Ex-Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City, appearing and testifying at the hearing on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill in Washington, recently said that if 
the bill were passed, he would then stop his New York 
program for delivering medical care. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to understand how he can stop anything that 
was never started, for this plan has never sold a policy or 
treated a patient. In addition, he claimed that a baby cost 
$100 a pound in New York City. This, in spite of the 
fact that 13,459 babies were delivered in the municipal 
hospitals of our city during the year 1945. That 1945 was 
a poor year for obstetrics in municipal hospitals can be real- 
ized, when a service delivering 200 babies per month in 
previous years delivered but 75 per month in 1945. I want 
to emphasize that for the 13,459 babies born in municipal 
hospitals, no doctor received any compensation but in ac- 
cordance with the time honored tradition of the medical 
profession, their services were freely given. This good 
proponent of the bill apparently did not realize that thou- 
sands of babies were delivered under the E.M.I.C. pro- 
gram, a program developed for the wives of men in the 
military forces. For these patients, the doctor’s fee was 
$50, except in cases where complications demanded a special- 
ist; then the amount was $75. The average baby weighs 
about six pounds. If Mr. LaGuardia’s charge were true, 
the expense would be $600. When so many babies are de- 
livered at such a small fee or for no fee at all, it is plain 
to be seen that there is something wrong with the good 
man’s mathematics. Apparently the statement was made 
merely because it would attract attention by its sonorous 
phrasing, and advance the cause of socialized medicine, but 
not at all because there was any real basis to support it. 
Another example of this habit of overstating the truth is 
illustrated in the testimony of Mrs. Caroline Ware, who is 
president of the National Women’s University Club, who 
claimed she represented 80,000 women and testified her 
society was in favor of the bill. Upon examination she 
admitted that her society had not held a convention since 
before the war and finally she was forced to admit that 
she had canvassed but thirteen women and the question 


asked was not about the bill but if they favored the exten- 
sion of medical service. If they answered in the affirmative, 
they were supposed to favor a bill on which they had not 
offered an opinion. Yet she glibly reported her society in 
favor of it. The prize witness, however, was former Secre- 
tary Ickes who appeared in behalf of the bill and admitted 
that he had never read it but was in favor of it. When 
chided for this, he answered that most senators did not read 
bills before voting on them. I, myself, doubt very much 
whether Senators Wagner or Murray ever read the bill, 
and so far as Mr. Dingell is concerned, if he has read it, 
I am sure he does not understand it. 


Mr. Altmeyer of the Social Security Board explained to 
the Committee that the bill would provide medical care 
cheaper than the existing system because the government 
and the employer would help pay for it. It might be pointed 
out that the government gets its money only from taxes 
and it is a simple rule of economy that increased costs can 
only come out of increased prices. Even Mr. Wallace rather 
belatedly admits that fact. While speaking of expense, it 
has been reported by some members of the Congress that 
for the administration of this plan it would be necessary 
to spend more than two billion dollars annually before a 
dollar goes to nurse or hospital or doctor. This expense 
would be for such items as directors, inspectors, paymasters, 
auditors, statisticians, stenographers, clerks, equipment, rent 
and so forth. This figure is based on the supposition of 
having one inspector for every thousand patients, whereas 
in England experience shows there has to be one inspector 
for every hundred patients. Mr. Altmeyer on questioning 
was forced to admit that neither Messrs. Wagner, Murray 
or Dingell wrote the bill but it was the brain child of Mr. 
Falk, who admits that he has spent ten years in preparing 
it. This is the fifth bill for socialized medicine that Mr. 
Falk has written, and had presented to Congress by some 
of the New Deal representatives, the last bill being the 
second one he had introduced in 1945. The first four bills 
presented were admitted to be unsatisfactory, so with all 
the government resources behind him and an abundance of 
time, working for ten years, it is now shown that he has 
failed to succeed in this attempt. A few days after the 
current bill was presented, the New York Times published 
an editorial that was somewhat critical, whereupon Mr. 
Wagner wrote a letter to the paper stating that he knew 
it was not a perfect bill but hoped it would be better after 
the hearing. 

The bill, as you know, was skilfully maneuvered away 
from the Appropriations Committee and into the Committee 
on Education and Labor, of which Mr. Murray is chair- 
man. It would take a considerable length of time to hear 
all those who wanted to testify, so the chairman in his good- 
ness and generosity decided that only those representing 
national organizations could appear before the committee; 
consequently, the New York State Medical Society, con- 
sisting of nearly 20,000 doctors who deliver medical care, 
is not permitted to appear but can send a statement to be 
placed on the record. On the other hand, the Physicians 
Forum, an organization which claims to have a membership of 
about 700 and a Boston group, the remains of the old Com- 
mittee of 400, were allowed to testify. These were the only 
physicians to testify for the bill and represent less than 2,000 
members, while those doctors testifying against the bill rep- 
resented 125,000. Practically all the testimony for the bill 
has been presented by government employees and women 
who represented very little. The committee, however, con- 
tains some very discerning members and it has been a daily 
occurrence to have the direct statements of the witnesses 
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appearing in favor of the bill absolutely discredited upon 
cross-examination on their own statements. 

Mr. Altmeyer, Mr. LaGuardia and others proclaim that 
the doctors would make more money under this program 
than they receive in the present system. As a matter of 
fact, the definition of a profession which is one of our prin- 
ciples of ethics stresses the fact that money is not the prime 
object, but rather the services it can render to humanity is 
its goal. They say that more money will be received by 
the doctors and yet the program will cost the people less. 
It is hard to understand how pay to the physicians can be 
increased, plus the expense necessary to establish the enor- 
mous bureaucracy necessary to administer it and still have 
the cost to the people lower than at present. This will 
require some further explanation on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

There is no substitute for experience. The experience 
of every country in the world that has tried compulsory 
health insurance has been unsatisfactory. Now they pro- 
pose to give this inferior medical care to the American 
people, in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. It can be 
likened to a hope and a wish for Utopia to arrive, coupled 
with an unlimited spending program to try to bring it about. 
It is the most unrealistic act ever proposed to the Congress, 
and assumes that government regulation in this country can 
be run more successfully than it has been in others where 
it has been tried. Today the people of our country get medi- 
cal care by going directly to their doctor. Under this bill 
a government clerk steps in between the doctor and his 
patient, with memoranda, schedules, rules, regulations, direc- 
tives, thousands of them, changed from day to day, all insti- 
tuted by the little bureaucratic gods that are appointed in 
droves of hundreds of thousands by the Social Security Ad- 
ministrator. Under this bill the Social Security Adminis- 
trator will have more power over the health of the people 
of the United States, vested in his own person, than could 
ever be assumed and exerted well by a single individual. 

Let us look over the record of the countries which have 
accepted compulsory health insurance. Germany, which was 
the first country to be burdened with this program, was at 
one time the mecca of students from all over the globe, 
seeking post-graduate education. In 70 years the cost of 
their program multiplied 100 times. Practically 50% of 
all the money collected was used for overhead expenses to 
administer the program, the doctors receiving the benefit 
of practically one-half. The total social taxes subtracted 
from the wages in Germany left the employees with little, 
barely enough for living expenses, and rendered it impos- 
sible for them to even leave the country and seek what offered 
them a more fertile field. 

In England in 40 years the cost has multiplied 70 times. 
A New York physician of my acquaintance who worked for 
a while with a London doctor reported that they had an 
office on one side of the house for panel patients and an- 
other on the opposite side for private patients. In a three- 
hour period this doctor would see 100 patients under the 
compulsory health insurance plan, ask them what their 
trouble was, give them a stock prescription, and let them 
depart. He never saw a single patient take off his shirt 
and receive an examination with a stethoscope. The secre- 
tary of the British Medical Association is responsible for 


the statement that no system of medical care will be suc- 
cessful if control of it is in the government. The failure 
of the system in England should be a lesson to us in this 
country. We see the people of England rapidly socializing 
everything, and preparing, perhaps, to go over in time com- 
pletely to the Russian system. If that is the direction in 
which we are also drifting, a good way to begin is with 
medicine, taxing that and then moving along to the coal 
mines and the other industries, each new step calling for 
more taxes, so that the burden becomes so great that no- 
body has any money left to buy anything and we all live on 
the largess of a beneficent and all-wise government which 
not only takes care of us from the cradle to the grave, but 
supplies us with living quarters, food to eat, clothes to wear, 
and rations everything out to those it likes and these it 
doesn’t like, from shoe-strings to automobiles. I say, if 
that is what the American people want, the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill will take us a long way toward it and 
make each further step easier toward complete regimentation, 
domination and dictatorship. This law will prepare us for 
such a situation by a series of headaches produced by our 
efforts to get a doctor when we are sick, from a government 
that has taken over the job of running and ruining the 
medical profession. 

New Zealand’s experience in so short a time as six years 
is another lesson to us if we wish to be warned in time. 
According to the Minister of Health of that country, it 
has degenerated into a racket. He describes hospitals filled 
with patients with minor ailments. Doctors no longer seek 
improvement of their skills in post-graduate education be- 
cause they have no chance to put their abilities into prac- 
tice; there is not sufficient time to spend with each patient, 
sO extensive is the over-use of insurance facilities. Patients 
go to insurance doctors mainly for certificates enabling them 
to get paid for being sick, rather than to get over their 
sickness. People who are really seriously ill seldom think of 
using the compulsory insurance system. They go to a prac- 
titioner who does not take panel patients, and therefore has 
time to treat sick people. They would rather pay more to 
receive treatment from a physician who will have time to 
give a proper ex..mination. 

Austria and Italy have inferior medical service for their 
people. Dr. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recently returned from a trip to Europe where 
he inspected the medical needs of France. He has reported 
that medical care delivered to the French people under com- 
pulsory insurance is very poor, and also reiterates that the 
medical care delivered to the people of the United States 
is the best in any country in the world. If such is the case, 
and he should be a good judge, it is hard to understand why 
the people of this country would listen to a proposal to 
establish a foreign system which has proved to be unsatis- 
factory. 

I would like to speak on the other side of this question 
and tell of the great advantages that have been brought 
about by the medical care of the people of this country in 
the past 70 years under the leadership of the American Medi- 
cal Association, but time will not permit. I can only say 
that the people of this country should consider long and 
carefully before they saddle such tremendous expense upon 
themselves and their children for inferior medical care. 
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